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No matter what your ticket says, you're off to New Orleans 





THE CLUB CAR is a French Quarter patio! 
The new, twin-unit diner is festive as a 
Mardi-Gras! You can’t board the Panama 
Limited, Illinois Central’s streamliner be- 
tween Chicago and the South, without 
feeling like you’re in New Orleans! 


No matter who you are, you'll go for 





“ROLLER FREIGHT” is the next great step in 
railroading. Freight service, already im- 
proved by centralized traffic control and 
mechanized handling, will be revolution- 
ized when freight cars roll on Timken 
bearings instead of friction bearings. 





FREIGHT HAULING CAPACITY, backbone 
of defense, will be increased by “Roller 
Freight”. Timken bearings on the axles 
cut man-hours for terminal inspection by 
90%. And trains spend less time in repair 
shops, get where theyre going faster. 
Result — more cars available to shippers. 


Watch the railroads Go...on TIM 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE of shrimp creole, 
oysters Rockefeller, other famous New 
Orleans delicacies. And the service is 
Southern hospitality at its best —a cen- 
tury-old tradition of the Illinois Central, 
now celebrating its LO0th Anniversary. 


YOU'LL GET THE THINGS you eat, wear, 
and use faster and in better condition. 
Freight rides smoother because Timken 
bearings cul starting resistance 88%, 
permit jolt-free starts. “THot-box” delays 
are practically eliminated. 


WHAT ABOUT COST? Complete assem- 
blies of cartridge journal box and Timken 
bearings for freight cars cost 20% less 
than applications of five years ago. And 
they soon pay for themselves. Other 
products of the Timken Company: alloy 
steel and tubing, removable rock bits. 
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KEN Tapered Roller Bearin 


THE ATMOSPHERE adds to a delightful 
train ride. And there’s searcely a jolt or 
jar as you glide along, thanks to Timken’ 
bearings on the axles. Roller bearings 
made speedy streamliners possible — and 
now open the way for “Roller Freight”. 


“Roller Freight”! 


RAILROAD REVENUE TONNAGE 
_ 1916 1926 1936 1946 1956 


THE RAILROADS’ BID for tomorrow’s freight 
will be greatly strengthened by “Roller 
Freight’. They'll be able to offer faster 
schedules. One railroad cut running time 
in half on a livestock run with “Roller 
Freight”, upped its livestock business 30%. 





NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER 1 


THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER (> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL @) AND THRUST -{)- LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION —fi)- 


Copr. 1951 The Timken Roller Bearing Conpany, Canton 6, O. 
Cable address; ** TIMROSCO"’. 
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Of the 3 biggest man-woman magazines, only BHaG 
screens its readers for the BUY on their minds! 


A 314-million families have to live 
somewhere, eat, sleep, brush their teeth 
and exchange money for the world’s goods. 
On that basis alone, Better Homes & 
Gardens is right up with the biggest man- 
woman magazines you can buy. 

But that’s just where BH&G begins! 
BH&G’s carefully planned editorial content 
actually screens out fiction fans, sensation 


seekers, those who doze over general news, 
those with inadequate incomes. 


When these husbands and wives pore over 
BH&G, they mean business! They’re on a 
guided tour through their favorite market 
place to see what’s new, what’s better, 
what’s for THEM—and when and where 
to buy it! 

That’s why BH&G families are 
your best prospects for any- 
thing that can be sold. That’s 
why we'd like to tell you , 
more about these 3!4-million 
better-income families— 
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their minds! \ 


BH&G is edited for the BU Y-minded! Those 
better-income families who take a keen 
interest in the myriad products and services 
that make life fuller, families happier, busy 
days easier! 






- Million Better Families 





Serving a SCREENED MARKET of 3’2 
rY 
MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines, |owa 
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The March of the News 





Goldfish bowl. President Truman’s 
latest proposal threatens to complicate 
life for the upper ranks of Government 
officials . . . He suggests there ought to 
be a law to require everyone in public 
life whose salary is $10,000 or more a 
year to make a public report on all his 
sources of income . And he means 
everyone—Congressmen, judges, Cabinet 
officers, Army officers, diplomats, bureau- 
crats, even himself . . . He also wants 
them to publish any gifts or loans. 

What started the President in this di- 
rection is the series of investigations now 
going on in Congress into who gets what 
and from whom... Mr. Truman thinks 
these inquiries tend to smear all public 
officials . . . So he brings up what looks 
like a simple proposal . . . “The facts 
themselves are the best cure for public 
doubts and uncertainty.” 


Angles. But Congressmen were quick 
to discove: a number of angles that might 
tend to increase doubts and uncertainty. 
Take Joe Doakes, a successful business- 
man who responds to his country’s call 
and agrees to do an emergency job for 
the Government . . . Immediately he has 
to disclose what his firm brings in, what 
his investments are and how much they 
yield . . . Then the fun would start .. . 
First off, his party chairman probably 
would decide that he could make a 
much larger campaign contribution. Fact 
is, the public statements probably would 
become a guest list for $100-a-plate party 
dinners. Then the man’s wife might de- 
cide she had a legitimate demand for 
a mink coat . . . Chances are Mr. Doakes 
will decide he prefers the comforts of 
home to the perils of Washington. 

Or consider the plight of Lemuel 
Green .. . He is a career man—a hard- 
working civil servant who has scrimped 
all his life and managed to save $50,000, 
which is soundly invested . . . Then 
comes his big chance, a promotion to 
head of his bureau . . . When his neigh- 
bors and fellow bureaucrats learn of his 


nest egg they call him a tightwad and all 
manner of uncomplimentary things . . . 
Lem probably will turn down that $500 
raise .. . His present $9,500 brings more 
calm. 


Competition. What disclosure might do 
in Congress is wondrous to contemplate 
. .. Senator Ding would learn that Sen- 
ator Dong gets $1,000 as a lecture fee 
while he gets only $500 . . . Up goes the 
fee . . . Or Senator Doe discovers 
that Senator Roe gets $1,000 for a mag- 
azine article . . . Senator Doe goes 
after the editor by offering a lower 
rate. 

Then think of the gossip columns .. . 
There would be the socialite Senator 
Smart . . . The time has come for the 
Senator and his wife to throw a party for 
all the people to whom they are obili- 
gated, or want to meet . . . Possible item 
in next day’s Social Notes: “Senator 
Smart, whose bank account is down to 
$200 and whose total assets are less 
than $5,000, was host at a party last 
night that couldn’t have cost less than 
$3,000. How does he do it? Mrs. Smart, 
smartly gowned, was there, too. Perhaps 
she has the coin. If so, there is nothing in 
the public record to show it. A case for 
investigation?” 


Suspicion. There is further doubt that 
disclosure would allay suspicion. Take 
Congressman Thatch, who wants to buy 
a house . . . Can he get an FHA mort- 
gage if he is on the House Banking Com- 
mittee? What does he do, continue rent- 
ing or resign from the Committee? . . . 
What happens to the Cabinet member 
who goes into debt to serve the Govern- 
ment? If he discloses his debt, he lays 
himself open to all kinds of unfair criti- 
cism. 

When President Truman’s suggestion 
is considered from all angles, the Con- 
gress may conclude that there can be 
as much abuse in disclosure as there is 
in privacy. 
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That fifth steer, though, really isn’t an extra 
steer. It’s extra beef on the other four; beef that 
would never exist were it not for this man called 
a “feeder.” 


He buys cattle from ranchers—lean animals 
that have been grazing on the open range. Then 
he takes them to his “beef factory” and feeds 
them—fills out their frames with all the well- 
balanced feeds the animals can hold. 


Months later, he sells them—200 to 500 pounds 
heavier than they would be if they had been left 
on the open range. Thus, the feeder, in effect, 





The man who makes 
rs steers out of four 


makes five steers out of every four he feeds— 
materially increases our national beef supply — 
helps make beef available during the months 
when range cattle are not coming to market. 
But he takes a risk in doing this essential job. 
The kind of living his boarders enjoy costs the 
feeder plenty. And between the time he buys and 
sells, many things can happen to put his calcula- 
tions in the red. 
Fortunafely,though,most feeders are optimists. 
And as long as they keep those beef critters 
eating, you'll continue to eat better, too! 


American Meat Institute 
Headquarters, Chicago * Members throughout the U. &. 
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AT NEW LOW COST! 





It’s Ozalid! No gelatins, inks or special masters. 


No typing, no writing. Makes a single copy in 


seconds—up to a thousand copies an hour. 





WHAT IS OZALID? Ozalid is a proved process 
that copies by light transmission at high 
speed. It’s the low-cost, high-quality, fast 
method for reproducing anything drawn, 
typed, printed, or written. 











Ozalid’s new Ozamatic produces clear, ex- 
act copies in any width up to 16”, and in 
any length. 

It delivers a first copy in seconds, clean, 
dry, and instantly ready to use... up to 
1,000 letter-size copies an hour ... at about 
12 ¢ per copy. 


READ HOW OZALID CAN MAKE MONEY FOR YOU 


You can use the world’s most versatile copying process 
in your everyday work . .. reap the same profits as 
the companies shown below. See how other companies 
use Ozalid copies to step up efficiency and profits. 


Purchase Orders—Gimbel Brothers sends Ozalid 
copies to its Accounts Payable sec- 
tion ... pays bills immediately and 
cashes in on maximum anticipa- 
tion discounts. 
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Customer Records—Sealright Co. copies and files job- 
ber and customer records in one- 
sixth the time formerly needed. 


Invoices — Strevell-Paterson Hardware Co. has one 
girl process 1,000 bills in one day 
—9 times as many as ever before. 


Accounting Records—Ford Motor Co. has eliminated 
manual copying and proofreading 
in preparing certain records... 
saves 64 minutes on each. 





Reports—American Airlines saves $82.10 each ti 


st one flight report is prepared. 


Engineering Drawings—The Trane Company writ 
“With the aid of Ozalid, the 
draftsmen in our Product Desi 
Department turn out as mu¢ 
work as 68 or 69 draftsmen co 


normally produce.” 
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Wide choice of colors for your copies 


The new Ozamatic will produce copies in 
black, blue, red or sepia ...on a variety of 
papers, cloths or foils. 


You can change instantly from color to color 
any time during the run, from the same origi- 
nal or a different one — or from size to size, 
without any adjustments whatsoever. All you 


do is reach for a new sheet of Ozalid paper. 
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€X-i to wash up after using it. 






Desk-Top Machine that 
LETTERS, RECORDS, INVOICES, 


Anyone Can 
Operate It 


bur secretary, office boy— 
ybody—can learn to operate 
b Ozamatic in five minutes. 








bndsomely streamlined, 
ent, compact. Fits on a 
all desk, as shown here. 

olutely clean in operation 
obody needs to take time 
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FOR DETAILS HOW OZAMATIC can help boost your pro- 
duction . . . cut paperwork costs . . . send for Ozalid’s FREE 
illustrated literature. Learn how easily Ozalid fits into your 
accounting, purchasing, shipping, order handling and receiving 
systems. In any business, any department! 


ut Copying Costs... Use 


OZALID 


Johnson City, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
“From Research to Reality” 
Ozalid in Canada — Hughes Owens Co. Ltd., Montreal 














Brakes on Korean Effort . . 
White House... Soft Pedal for ‘Mystery’ Weapons 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway, Supreme 
Commander in Japan, like Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur before him, is 
getting impatient at orders from 
Washington that keep him from 
making a full effort to destroy Com- 
munist forces that are killing large 
numbers of American boys each week. 


x *k * 


Pressure is beginning to grow for use 
by the Air Force in Korea of some of 
the big stockpile of atomic bombs 
about which officials are bragging. An 
idea is getting around that the U.S. 
either lacks this stockpile or prefers 
to let war drag on, with mounting 
casualties, rather than to. use it. 


x *k * 


Word is being passed out from the 
top to de-emphasize talk about mys- 
tery weapons because of the chance 
that the public will demand that 
these weapons be used, when they 
aren’t yet in existence, to get war 
over in Korea. 


—K KR 8 


Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, was sent 
on his latest mission to Tokyo with 
instructions on how to try a new line 
in seeking to make a deal with the 
Communists. The word “appease- 
ment” is being dusted off once more. 


x « * 


It was President Truman’s own idea 
to counterattack against developing 
indications of scandals in Govern- 
ment by proposing that all members 
of Congress and all public officials 
report annually on their private fi- 
nances. Objective is to give the im- 
pression that all members of all 
parties need to be policed because of 
an uncertain standard of honesty. 


x xk * 


The White House group is more wor- 
ried by growing evidence of sale of 
tax favors by officials within the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue than by any 
other of the developing list of scan- 


Whispers 


dals in Government. The fear is that 
voters, who are paying higher and 
higher taxes, will not be happy to 
discover that political appointees 
may be making the taxes of their 
friends easier to bear. 


— ee & 


Career officials in the Government’s 
tax-collection machinery, without po- 
litical connections, eye with suspicion 
a policy of decentralizing the deci- 
sions on whose tax returns are audited 
and whose are not audited. Determin- 
ations once made in a central office 
now are made in local offices, often 
headed by political appointees. A 
simple twist of the wrist is all that is 
needed to let a tax return go through 
without official check. 


x k * 


William Boyle, Jr., Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, is 
devoting a good deal of thought to 
problems of big-city political ma- 
chines that are in trouble in several 
parts of the country. City machines 
have played a key part in Democratic 
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Tax Favors Worry 


victories of the past but are not a 
in good working order. 


x k * 






















Guy Gabrielson, Chairman of the R 
publican National Committee, is e 
pected to give way to a successor lo 
before the 1952 elections. Mr. Gabrie 
son, a follower of Senator Robe 
Taft, is under fire because he tried 
get payments postponed on his co 
pany’s Reconstruction Finance Co 
poration loan. 


x *®& * 


President Truman is not pleased 
evidences that Henry Wallace, form 
Vice President, then a Progressiy 
Party candidate for President, 
thinking of becoming an active Den 
ocrat again. 


x k * 


A victory for Winston Churchill ; 
Britain, if it comes, is not to be go 
news to political strategists for t 
White House. The feeling is that 
British voters show a desire f 
change, maybe the American vote 
will, too. 


x * * 


Clement Attlee, Britain’s Prime Min 
ister and Labor Party head, is so con 
cerned about the prospect that Tori 
may pile up a big lead that he is co 
centrating the campaign in margin 
areas rather than in working-clas 
districts. Conservatives, like Republi 
cans of U.S. in 1948, are highly con 
fident of victory October 25. 


x *k * 


Color television, in the active experi 
mental stage, is going to draw awa} 
large numbers of vital engineers fro 
the military side of the electronics it 
dustry. High officials are concerned 


x *k * 


General Dwight Eisenhower, afte 
the war, was one of the Army and Ai 








Force generals who signed a docu 
ment favoring an end to the Mari 
Corps as a combat organization. 
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There’s Nothing Dead 
about the 
Dyeing Business 





LUE, you want? What shade? There are dozens 

of blues. The same with reds, pinks, greens, 
browns—all up and down the spectrum, there is a 
cascade of gay, dancing color today for every single 
hue available only a quarter-century ago. Plus fabrics 
of every pattern and texture under the sun. 

No industry, in fact, is more alive than those that 
make and use dyestuffs. Many people in the business 
are kind enough to say that the advent of stainless 
steel equipment triggered this torrent of color. Let’s 
say, at least. it was of major assistance. Because, in 
stainless steel, the dye-makers and textile-finishers 
found a metal that wasn’t attacked, produced no 
metallic off-hues, withstood wear and cleaned up so 
easily and perfectly that it permitted many more 
batches and color changes, all reliably true to shade. 

That’s the record of Allegheny Metal in dozens 
of industries and hundreds of essential applications 
—a continuing performance of helping people to 
improve their products and reduce their costs. If 
you're using stainless, let us work with you to avoid 
waste, find alternate grades, or otherwise help to 
spread the supply. On the other hand, if you want 
to cast into the future, we offer every development 


assistance. 
* * * * * 


Complete technical and fabricating data—engi- 
neering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum, the nation’s leading producer 
of stainless steel in all forms. Branch Offices are 
located in principal cities, coast to coast, and 
Warehouse Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel are 
carried by all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. plants. 
@ For any assistance, write or call Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corporation, Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


You can make it BETTER with 


Al legheny Metal Rand 














SINCLAIR'S ‘Civ of Stockholders” 
ts Liger than lopeka, Kansas 


Rite sale “City of Stockholders” has an even 


larger population than Topeka, the Capital of 


Kansas—which will give you an idea of the broad 





ownership of this corporation. 

Sinclair has 100,542 stockholders—people of 
wealth and moderate means, employees, widows, 
men and women who have retired. The list of 
shareholders includes many leading institutions— 
colleges, hospitals, churches, as well as insurance 
companies, investment trusts and trust funds. No 
one person owns move than 1% of the stock. In 


fact, the average holding is 121 shares. 


This widespread ownership of Sinclair by people 
and institutions all over the United States, imposes 
a responsibility which Sinclair management en- 
deavors to fulfill by policies that are both prudent 
and progressive—as they must be to meet the com- 


petition of other leading companies in America’s 


oil industry. 





SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION e¢ 600 FIFTH AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Newsgran 


War_in Korea is flaring up strongly again. Truce, tried for, is less than 
a 50-50 prospect as of now. War will go into a second winter. 

Big war, war in Europe with Russia, remains remote. War over Iran is very 
unlikely. Russia's game is to get what she wants without war involving herself. 
It's to involve others, or to depend upon developing revolutions. 

Korean war is a Russian pet. It's a war U.S. doesn't want and has told the 
world it does not intend to win. No Russians are fighting. U.S., in the war, 
is forced to fight far from home, under difficult ground rules. 

War will go on if Russia can manage it. Price for a deal remains high: a 
clear-cut appearance of victory for the Communists, or no deal. Diplomats of 
U.S. are in Korea again, figuring if U.S. should pay the price demanded. 











Here's why Korea is so embarrassing to officials trying to forget it: 

Casualty rates are skyrocketing. Weekly casualties are back near the war's 
high--2,200 in a recent week, and tending to rise steadily. 

War losses, relatively, are high. In World War II, for first 15 months, 
losses were 80,620, with 6,860 killed. In Korea, called a “police action," 
losses to date are 85,469 Americans, with 14,280 killed in action. 

Casualty rate in Korea for 15 months exceeds World War II casualty rate for 
@ comparable period. Losses, in terms of men involved, are very high. Americans 
try to forget that, cross it off, turn to fun at home. 














These other points will begin to dawn upon people some day: 

Vast-numbers of dollars are being spent on arms. Arms are being sent to 
areas of the world where there is no war. Armed force in quantity needed to win 
is being held back from the actual war in which Americans are dying. 

U.S. military forces, approaching 3.5 million men, are being siphoned into 
areas where man power for armed forces could be superabundant and where there is 
no war, while 350,000 youths are left to fight a bitter war. 

Atomic bombs are being stockpiled in what officials describe as great 
numbers. Atom bombs are sold to the American people as Super-weapons. Yet not 
a single bomb from the so-called "big" stockpile has been dropped. New atomic 
weapons, supposed to stop ground armies in their tracks, are described by 
officials. Nobody is using these supposed weapons in actual war. 














What you come up with is this: Money is being wasted on a colossal scale, 
or else it is being spent on men and weapons for some mythical war of the 
future, instead of on real war of today. Atomic weapons either are no good for 
actual fighting war or else they are considered more valuable than the lives of 
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American youths fighting a war and denied help of these weapons. Fears of 
people in Europe, who could defend themselves if they would, tend to get more 
attention from U.S. than needs of American youths fighting in war. 

Official concern lest voters begin to ask questions is leading to a new try 
to find the real price that Communists will charge for a Korean deal. 


This is something else that war in Korea is demonstrating: 

Jet fighters cannot be knocked out of the air by other jet fighters. Big 
air battles are resulting in claims of only a few damaged enemy planes. 

Jets, as a result, can get through to the slower bombers. Bombers in the 
future, unless great advances are made, will be highly vulnerable. 

Air dominance by knocking out fighter forces of an enemy is going to be 
next to impossible unless an antidote is found for jets. If there is one, it 
has not been shown in the expanding air war over North Korea. Strategic air 
power, as conceived by U.S. as a basic force, is in question again. 











Married men, where nonfathers aged 18% through 25, now are eligible for 
draft. Draft calls, rising, will reach married men by December. First to go 
will be the 25-year-olds, then 24s, then 23s. Unmarried youths in the 19 and 
20-year-old groups will be under less pressure as the stockpile of non-father 
married men is used up. Fathers, by law, remain exempt from draft. 

A married man can qualify for fatherhood up to the time he gets notice of 
induction. There's still time for many. There has to be a certificate from a 
doctor filed with draft board saying a baby is on the way. 

Reservists, too, are being called up. Reserve calls are taking many who are 
fathers and many who have had up to 5 years' World War II service. There is 
real hardship for many in this group. 

















Censorship is tightening on news from Government. Censorship goal is not 
only to keep military secrets. It's also to bottle up information that might 
be embarrassing to those in power during an election year. 

Officials are on notice, through a White House order, that they give the 
public information at their own risk. Tendency will be for officials to be 
wary, to let out as little information as possible if uncertain. 

Taxpayers, putting up 64 billion dollars, will have a somewhat harder time 
to try to keep track of where those dollars are going, how they are used. It is 
more and more difficult to know just what big Government is doing. The tendency 
is to add to difficulties by threatening officials who talk. 








In the Taft-Eisenhower maneuvering for the Republican nomination: 

Taft, testing in the Midwest, is pleased by reactions. Eisenhower, slip- 
ping of late, has come back strong as his backers become aggressive. 

Taft, as of now, holds an edge, but Eisenhower can't be counted out. 
Harold Stassen iS warming up as a dark horse. Earl Warren is, too. 

Truman is keeping the Democratic situation tightly in his own hands. 











Business trends once again are upward after a summer lull. Output of 
goods is back near the postwar high. Retail trade shows more life and will grow 
in activity as incomes rise. Personal incomes continue in their rise. 
Dollars from Government guarantee a 1952 boom of record size. 
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Q How much Federal excise tax 
s has the Brewing Industry 
paid since Repeal? 














lars— 
almost l'/ billion in the past two years. 


In fact, excise taxes paid by the Brewing Industry since 1933 
are more than twice the amount initially appropriated for the 
Marshall Plan. In 1950 alone, America’s more than four hundred 
brewers paid almost $700 million in Federal excise taxes in addi- 
tion to $193 million paid to state treasuries. This is the fourth 
largest amount paid by amy industry in excise taxes. 











More about the economic, social and historical role of beer is 
presented in the book, “Beer and Brewing in America.” For a 
free copy write to the United States Brewers Foundation, 21 
East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 
representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production, 
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U.S. TO GO IN RED 
BY BILLIONS 


Debt Is Heading Toward All-Time Record 


| Red ink is being splattered on 
‘Government books once more. It 
is going to stay there and be used 
fin quantity. 

Debt is on its way to a new 
high. Taxes are at a new high 
‘and rising fast. Spending, how- 
fever, is rising still faster and is 

9 keep on rising. 

Checks from Government now 
‘supply about one fourth of na- 
tional income. Nearly all groups 
get their cut. 

Once again, the Federal Govern- 
ment is unable to pay its bills out of 
Hits current income. In months ahead, 
‘the Government is to go into the red 
‘by billions of dollars. 

Higher taxes, being voted by Congress, 
will not change that situation. As far 


ahead as anyone can see at this time, 
Treasury books will be unbalanced. Bil- 
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lions will have to be borrowed each year 
in order to keep the checking account 
from being overdrawn. 

Debt of Government, as a result, is 
going to rise to a record high. 

Bigger spending, not lower taxes, ac- 
counts for the red ink that is reappear- 
ing in Treasury accounts. Spending is on 
its way back to a level not far below that 
of the peak of World War II. Tax col- 
lections are far above that peak right 
now, and are to rise still more. 

Taxes to pay the bills of the Federal 
Government are going to take almost 
one dollar out of each four of national 
income in the year ahead. At the height 
of the war period, the proportion of 
national income taken by federal taxes 
was not quite that high. 

In terms of dollars, the Federal Treas- 
ury is to take in about 65 billion during 
the year that ends next June 30. It took 
in less than 45 billion dollars in the war 
year that ended in mid-1945. The “take” 
of Government is to be 20 billion greater 
in this accounting year than at the height 
of World War II. It is to rise by 10 bil- 
lion more during the two years ahead— 
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partly because taxes will rise again, 
partly because there will be more money 
to tax. 

What is happening can be seen 
best in terms of a few big figures: 

Last year, the year ended June 30, 
1951, the U.S. Treasury took in 48.1 bil- 
lion dollars. It paid out 44.6 billion. 
There was a surplus of 8.5 billion. Debt 
was reduced to 255.2 billion dollars, 
24 billion below the peak that came just 
after World War II. The books were in 
balance. There was no need to go out 
and borrow money or to print money to 
pay bills. 

This year things are to be different. 
Outgo is to rise to about 69 billion 
dollars as a minimum. There is a rather 
strong prospect that it will reach 71 
billion dollars or even more. The mini- 
mum increase in spending over the 
year before is to be near 25 billion 
dollars. Income will rise sharply too. 
It will get up to 64.7 billion, an in- 
crease of more than 16 billion over last 
year. Still, tax money will not cover the 
rise in spending. The result is to be a 
deficit of 4.2 billion dollars as a mini- 
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mum. Debt will approach 260 billion 
dollars by mid-1952. 

The year after that, the year starting 
next July 1, is to find red ink splattered 
all around. Government planners say 
that spending will exceed 87 billion dol- 
lars. Again, taxes will draw more money 
out of the pockets and bank accounts 
of the public. The estimate is that 71.5 
billion will be taken in. Even so, it will 
be necessary to borrow 15.8 billion dol- 
lars, and debt will shoot up to 275 bil- 
lion, just 4 billion short of the all-time 
high that came in early 1946. 

In the next year, the one beginning 
July 1, 1953, outgo will decline moder- 
ately, as the chart on page 13 shows. The 
peak of armament spending, barring all- 
out war, will have passed. Income will 
still be on the rise, reaching an estimated 
75.5 billions in that year. But, once 
more, the Government will have to bor- 
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row, this time more than 8 billion dol- 
lars. By mid-1954, debt will be near 
284 billion dollars. It may be higher. 
There is little chance that it will be 
lower. Congress seems to have made up 
its mind that taxes, as now being voted, 
are as high as they can go in a period 
other than one of full war. 

What all this means is accepted as 
quite obvious. 

Checks are to flow from the Treasury 
in a rising stream over a period of many 
months. Government money is to pour 
out in a volume that will assure high- 
level activity in industry and in trade. 

To make sure that the checks it writes 
will be good, the Treasury will be forced 
to borrow more and more money. Banks, 
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lending to Government, will set up de- 
posits in the name of the Treasury. Those 
deposits will add to the supply of money. 

Government money, at the same time, 
will underwrite more and more jobs at 
higher and higher pay in private indus- 
try. The public, making more money 
than ever before, will spend more than 
ever. It all adds up to a boom such as 
this country never has seen before. 

As the debt approaches a third of a 
trillion dollars, the Treasury’s problems 
of carrying that load are likely to multi- 
ply. It may become harder to find enough 
people and corporations who will buy 
Government bonds. That could force the 
Treasury to borrow still more from 
banks, which, in turn, would mean an 
even bigger supply of money. 

Net result is a situation that is po- 
tentially inflationary. There is not any 
certainty that the sharp new spurt in 
prices feared by many Government 
officials is going to develop. But there is 
every assurance against sudden deflation 
any time soon. Business will be good. 
Prices will hold high. The ever-rising 
flow of Government dollars makes that 
certain. 

Who gets the dollars that are be- 
ing poured out by the Treasury is shown 
by the chart on page 15. This gives the 
broad outline, the big groups that re- 
ceive the money the first time it is spent. 
The same money then is respent time 
and again. It filters out through the 
whole economy. Effect is to keep things 
churning in all kinds of businesses. 

Industry gets the big chunk. The mili- 
tary is buying 2.5 million items to arm, 
equip and supply the armed forces. Gov- 
ernment will pay, during the year end- 
ing in mid-1952, about 15.8 billion dol- 
lars to makers of guns, tanks, etc., 7.3 
billion to makers of aircraft, 5 billion to 
suppliers of uniforms, food and other 
supplies, 1.9 billion to building contrac- 
tors, 2 billion to firms with foreign-aid 
orders, 1.5 billion to atomic industry, 1.2 
billion to suppliers of raw materials for 
stockpiling. 

To show how these dollars spread 
around: Government has a prime con- 
tract with Cadillac to build the new 
tank, Walker Bulldog. It is being assem- 
bled at Cleveland. But ahead of the as- 
sembly operation come 1,400 first-line 
subcontractors producing a variety of 
parts and materials. Those subcontrac- 
tors, located in 24 States, are placing ad- 
ditional subcontracts with about 6,000 
others firms all over the country. 

In pay and allowances, the armed 
forces will draw 12.5 billion dollars. 
That’s more than it cost to run the whole 
Government before World War II. Hold- 
ers of U.S. bonds and other securities 
will draw 6 billion dollars in interest. 
Veterans will get 4.9 billion. Farmers are 


in line for 1.6 billion. Public works wii!l 
cost another 1.6 billion. 

For people on relief, there will be 
1.3 billion. Others—retired federal work- 
ers, people who use the postal service, 
the shipping industry, etc.—will get 6.3 
billion dollars in direct payments or in- 
direct subsidies. 

The Government’s vast civilian pay 
roll is included in the figures given 
above. Federal workers will draw 9.7 
billion dollars. 

This is the record for an interim pe- 
riod, a period when the rearmament 
program is just beginning to hit its 
stride. Government checks will grow 
bigger as war equipment rolls off the 
assembly lines in increasing volume. De- 
liveries of military goods will reach a 
peak about a year from now. 

Red ink on Government books seems 
to be the prospect for at least four more 
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The Government Is 
Spending This Year 


(Started July 1, 1951) 


years. Eventually, along about 1956, 
Government spending is expected to 
level off at around 60 billion dollars a 
year. 

That, at least, is the projection given 
by some top planners. Even then, it 
will be no easy matter to make budget 
ends meet. Until the current year, there 
never has been a time when the Gov- 
ernment was able to get as much as 60 
billion out of the taxpayers in any one 
year. 

Americans have got to get accustomed 
to war-scale spending, record taxes, 
record debt, a big money supply. The 
day when this country can get back to 
anything like normal living still seems 
a long way off. 
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WHO'S GETTING ALL THE BEEF? 


People ‘Can‘t Afford It’ but Big Sales Continue 


There is plenty of beef on the 
hoof. A lot is going to market 
and a lot is being eaten. So why 
should there be shortages? 

Some of the answers lie here: 
Cattlemen are holding back one 
animal in six. Consumers, with 
good incomes, keep buying in 
the face of high prices. Controls 
are a factor. So are home freezers. 

It looks now as if supplies will 
be tight until 1953 or 1954. 


This country’s great “beef mystery” 
is puzzling the American people. The 
mystery centers around the question 
of who is getting all the beef that goes 
to market. 

Housewives find less beef on the 
butcher counters. The armed forces claim 
they are unable to obtain all the beef 
they need, that they must turn to Argen- 
tina and other foreign sources. Meat mar- 
kets are talking of beefless Tues- 


filet mignon, are getting most of the 
prime beef. 

Owners of home freezers are getting 
their share of beef, too. Some produce 
their own, slaughter it and put it away 
in the freezers. Others buy beef at whole- 
sale prices and use their freezers, to save 
money. People whose largest purchase 
may have been a 5-pound roast now buy 
a quarter or half of beef and freeze it. 

Some persons who want beef are, of 
course, doing without it. Largely, these 
are people who live on pensions, fixed in- 
comes, or earnings that have failed to 
keep up with advances in living costs. 
They find it necessary to turn to pork 
and chicken, which are cheaper. 

Trends developed during the last war 
also are affecting beef consumption. 
Wartime incomes were high, and beef, 
even though rationed, became the fav- 
orite meat of many families that never 
could afford it before. They still have 
money and still buy beef. 

All these factors, pulled together, pro- 
vide tips to where the beef is going and 
reasons why demand keeps a jump ahead 
of supply. 


Furthermore, while thousands of cattle 
move to market every businessday, not 
as much beef is being slaughtered now as 
the experts had predicted. Many packers 
blame Government price controls. They 
say it is impossible for them to buy 
process and sell beef at a profit under the 
complex control system. So they have re- 
duced slaughtering. 

Beef in abundance, therefore, is to be 
found only on the farms and _ ranges, 
where the beef-cattle population has 
reached a record of about 47 million 
animals. 

Stockmen, with plenty of grass, hay 
and corn, are tending to hold cattle of 
the market until the animals are older 
and heavier. Thus, the big marketing 
of range cattle that had been expected 
this autumn has not materialized so 
far. Additional cattle are being held 
back from the market for breeding pur 
poses and because of uncertainty about 
controls. 

The result is that one animal out of 
every six produced is being withheld 
from slaughter. That means that the 
slaughter of cattle and calves this year 

is to be only 27 million head- 





days. Markets in some cities are out 
of beef entirely. 

Yet the facts show that there is 
a lot of beef and that people are 
eating more than a pound of it a 
week, on the average, even at high 
prices. At the same time women 
complain that they can’t afford 
beef for their families, and there 
is mention of a buyers’ strike. 

It’s all very puzzling. Even so, 
there are answers that help to clear 
away some of the mystery. 

For one thing, many housewives 
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HIGH COST OF MEAT EH-? 






2 million less than in 1950. It also 
means that the average American, 
who ate 63 pounds of beef last 
year, is getting 58 or 59 pounds 
in 1951. 

Enough beef to end the shortage 
and push prices down sharply is 
not in sight for months to come. 
Some grades and cuts of beef may 
become a little more plentiful, a 
little cheaper, in the weeks just 
ahead. But the beef backed up on 
ranges and feed lots probably will 
not start moving to market in real 





obviously are talking one way and 
acting another, when they say they 
never serve beefsteak any more at 
$1.10 or higher, and very little 
hamburger at 65 cents a pound. 
They are buying beef—even some 
steaks along with stew meat—re- 








gardless of price. 

When these housewives go out to 
dinner with their husbands, or the 
husbands take business clients to 
lunch, they may splurge on steak 
or roast prime ribs of beef. People 
in large numbers are eating in res- 
taurants and often ordering fancy 











steaks at fancy prices. Cafes, hotels, 
night clubs, railroad dining serv- 
ices, charging $3.50 and up for a 
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—Dowling in the New York Herald Tribune 


‘ON THE TRAIL 
OF THE HIGH COST OF BEEF’ 


volume until late 1952. 

The amount of beef in the butch- 
er shops may increase no more 
than 5 per cent next year. In 1958 
and 1954, and on through 1955, 
Government authorities look for the 
supply to climb steadily. 

But the number of people in the 
U.S. will be increasing, too. Heavy 
defense spending may continue in- 
definitely. High incomes and high 
employment go with a big defense 
program. 

That adds up to a heavy demand 
for all the beef in sight. People, for 
years to come, may be wondering, 
then, about the mystery of where 
all the beef is going. 
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: Equipment, accessories and trim 
illustrated are subject to change without notice. 


Downright Good— Day after Day, Mile after Mile! 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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This car replaced 615 “Bottles”... because 
a chemical manufacturer asked ‘WHY 7” 


In 1927 a chemical manufacturer asked 
us, “Why must some chemicals be 
handled in small drums or carboys... 
can’t tank cars be built of aluminum?” 
From research, we knew we had al- 
loys compatible with many chemicals, 
and our knowledge suggested welding as 
the fabrication method. But railroad 
standards and railroad usage dictated 
months, perhaps years of careful testing. 
We decided to design and pay for the 
first aluminum tank car ourselves. 
Our engineers designed an 8,000 gallon 
tank, welded together from 16 aluminum 
plates. Working with a leading tank car 
builder, we advised on alloy selection, 
welding technique and structural fabri- 
cation ... from lessons learned in other 
Alcoa developments. Completed in 
1928, the car was tested in 20,000 miles 
of service hauling glacial acetic acid, a 


there are no limitations 





typically tricky cargo. The car weathered 
3,500 recorded shocks—900 severe ones. 
That aluminum car is stillin service today ! 
Tank car builders, working with Alcoa 
engineers, continued to improve tank 
cars. Together we developed riveted and 
welded designs that are now standard. 
Rolled huge plates, made rivets large 
enough to join them. Improved welding 
techniques, structural assembly, alloys. 
Most recent: a new high-strength, high- 
purity alloy, permitting thinner sections, 
saving greatly in material and fabrication. 
Over 1,300 aluminum tank cars now 
carry the fussy compounds that used 
to travel in small containers ... be- 
cause a chemical manufacturer asked, 
“Why?” Perhaps such a long-range 
development program, started now, 
can effect a major change in your com- 
pany’s competitive position. 
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IN MANY FIEL 


Aircraft 
Architectural Specialties 


Automotive 
Passenger Cars 
Trucks and Trailers 
Buses 
Parts and Accessories 


Bearings 

Building Industry 
Business Machines 
Chemical Equipment 
Communications 
Corrosion Studies 
Diesel Engines 
Electrical Conductors 
Electrical Equipment 
Farm Machinery 
Food Equipment 





Handling, Packaging 
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Heat Exchangers 


Home Appliances your pI 
Instrumentation Nledge la 
Insulation Alcoa’s « 
Marine Industry Fe oper 


Mining Equipment 
Paper Machinery 
Petroleum 

Pressure Vessels 
Printing Machinery 
Railroad Equipment 
Structural Engineering 
Textile Machinery 



















Among these specialists at | 
Development Division arem 
already familiar with the pri 
lems of your industry, They 
your liaison with the Ald 
research, test and fabricati 
facilities that can be pl 

to work on your probla@- 
Through them the sum to 
of Alcoa’s knowledge will! 
brought to bear. Knowleds 
of practical problems of fab 
cation and costs, gained 
thousands of other projet 
will flow toward yours. 
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L The Aluminum Research Laboratories’ experimental mill 
rolls new alloys into sheet preparatory to physical testing. 

cialties Basic data on all aluminum alloys is being constantly 
assembled with the help of facilities ranging from X-ray 

; diffraction to spectographic analysis. 
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ab ADVANCED /660 EQUIPMENT 
lying alternating tensile and compressive forces to 
your product’s fatigue strength provides practical 
viedge that can never be computed. Thorough testing 
lcoa’s extensive equipment will duplicate years of 
al operating conditions. 

















FOR PILOT AND MODEL WORK 


Shielded arc welding, one of Alcoa’s continually developing 
projects, is typical of the techniques we use to develop—if 
you wish it—a pilot model of your product. Sixty- 
three years’ knowledge of casting, forming, heat-treating, 


re will) 
— machining and finishing are at your disposal. 
; of faba 
zained 
projec! 
urs. For more details on the personnel, research and testing, and 


shop facilities available at Alcoa, write for your copy of 
the folder,‘“‘Road Map to a Better Product.” It 1s your first 
step toward putting 63 years of aluminum knowledge to 
work on a long-term project that may effect a major change 
in your company’s competitive position. Address ALUMINUM 
ComPANY OF AMERICA, 2188K Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Electric motors directed by Cutler-Hammer control equip- 
ment do many jobs in modern power plants. Here 
shown is the control installation for one of two identical t i me « ] 
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KOREA: THE ‘FORGOTTEN’ WAR 


Casualties Rise—No End to Conflict in Sight 


Will Korea be used _indefi- 
nitely to blood troops, test weap- 
ons, try out tactics for later big 
wars? Those are questions aris- 
ing now. 

Casualties are up sharply. 
Talk of winning the war isn’t 
heard. Promise is for just more 
of the same. 

War, endless and indecisive, 
is strange to Americans. Answers 
to questions it raises are also 
strange. 

Far off in Korea, 2,200 American 
men were killed or badly shot up last 
week in a war that seemed all but for- 
gotten at home. War that was supposed 
to end in a deal with Communists in- 
stead is growing in intensity. 

Ground battles, for the area involved, 
are as intense as those of any war. Air 
battles, against fliers of unknown na- 
tionality, are approaching in size some 
of those of World War II. Casualties 
have increased from an annual rate of 
50,000 to more than 100,000. That’s the 
equivalent of 1 boy in every 10 coming 
of military age now. 

At home, meanwhile, the big headlines 
concern a growing shortage of beef, graft 
scandals in the Government, strikes as 
usual, prospects of a new-car scarcity. 

Korea, half forgotten, is receding in 
the minds of many to the status of an ex- 
perimental war, one being fought back 
and forth for the purpose of testing men, 
weapons, materials and methods, on a 
continuing basis. No effort is being made 
or planned to win a clear military vic- 
tory. New U.S. ground forces, which 
could help drive the enemy out of Ko- 
rea, are being sent to Europe. U.S. 
bombers, which could seriously weaken 
the enemy by bombing his bases outside 
of Korea, are still kept below the Yalu. 
U.S., faced with a third-rate enemy, has 
fought for 15 months with no prospect 
of a military victory in sight. 

Yet this strange war is being paid for 
at big-war rates. In the first 15 months 
the cost in U.S. casualties has been high- 
er than the first 15 months of World War 
II. The cost in lives lost is twice as high 
in Korea. Americans have paid 14,280 
lives, with another 60,400 men wounded 
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and 10,600 men missiong. They have paid 
billions for vast build-up in military 
equipment. Hundreds of thousands of 
World War II veterans have been called 
back into service. 

Whether or not this war is being 
fought to experiment, at least it is giv- 
ing answers to some important ques- 
tions. Among points that appear to be 
proved are those that follow. 

Americans as soldiers are capable and 
effective when well led. Given good 
officers, U.S. civilian soldiers will stand 





U.S. force without real opposition has 
been unable to block enemy supply lines. 
Railroads, after more than a year of 
bombing, are still running in North Ko- 
rea. Recent air battles indicate, too, that 
jet planes are very difficult to shoot down 
—an important lesson for U.S. air de- 
fense. 

Atomic bombs also appear to be of 
less value in war than formerly ad- 
vertised. Informed talk is of a huge 
American stockpile of those bombs. Yet 
not one has been dropped on troops fight- 
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THE INFANTRY FIGHTS ON IN KOREA 


up against great numerical odds. Most 
are aggressive and ingenious in finding 
ways of overcoming those odds. With 
good training, softness is quickly elimi- 
nated. Bravery is rarely lacking. At the 
fighting level, skill of U.S. armed forces 
now is unquestioned. 

American equipment, too, is good. 
Tanks compare well with Russian mod- 
els. American artillery, with the aid of 


proximity fuses, is highly effective. 
American guns are good. American 


planes are at least as good as enemy 
planes in most ways, and American 
pilots are better. 

But it is in the use of men and equip- 
ment that this strange war is producing 
strange answers. For example: 

Air power of the latest type is turn- 
ing out to be of limited effectiveness 
against a determined enemy. A_ large 


without benefit of ‘‘fantastic’’ weapons 


ing Americans. If atomic artillery is to be 
the answer to warfare on the ground, 
then standard atomic bombs, dropped by 
planes, would be just as effective. 

‘“‘Human-sea”’ tactics of Com- 
munists, when faced with well-equipped 
U.S. troops, are of questionable value. 
Chinese units, in various types of mass 
attack, have been smashed time after 
time. 

Secret weapons, finally, are some- 
thing less than a reality. Talk about new 
missiles, nuclear weapons, atomic. sprays, 
and the whole range of “fantastic” weap- 
ons does little good in Korea, where men 
are fighting a real war and where any- 
thing new is badly needed. Nothing 
really new has appeared there. 

Instead, men are dying at an increas- 
ing rate in the war almost forgotten at 
home, with no end in sight. 
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Churchill to Fix Broken Empire? 


Salvage Job Ahead for Any New Government 


Winston Churchill, who played 
his part in the heyday of the Brit- 
ish Empire, is trying a comeback 
in its time of decline. 

There’s a question of what 
Churchill might do to change the 
trends. Big chunks of the Empire 
are gone. Egypt is acting up. Lit- 
tle Iran has challenged British 
power. 

In U. S., suggestions are heard 
in Congress that Britain even- 
tually might become a 49th 
State. There is no chance of that 
now, but Empire troubles are real. 


LONDON 


The British Empire, once a dom- 
inant force in the world, is giving out 
at its seams, dependent more and 
more upon U.S. for support to keep 
together its remaining parts. India 
and Burma no longer are under Brit- 
ish control. Little Iran is challenging 
British power. Egypt is making 
threats. Australia and New Zealand 
are turning to U.S. for protection. A 
look at the map on page 23 shows you 
what is happening. 

Winston Churchill, who served in the 
period when the power of Britain was 
world-wide, is seeking to return to office 
when that power is in sharp decline. 
There is a yearning that Churchill may 
restore Britain and her Empire to the 
position they once held. Yet few expect 
that the wartime Prime Minister, if re- 
turned to office, can do much more than 
add to the persuasiveness of the appeal 
for increasing support from U. S. for 
British needs. 

The suggestion, heard in the U. S. 
Congress, that Great Britain, facing new 
troubles, might find advantages in be- 
coming a 49th State within the United 
States fails to spark interest in the British 
Isles, however. Instead, the British at- 
titudes, as they relate to the future of 
an Empire in trouble, are expressed in 
comments such as those that follow. 

A British historian of great distinction 
sees it this way: 

“Britain really is revolving about the 
U. S. now much as the British Empire 
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SYMBOL OF EMPIRE: THE ROYAL THRONES 
. a sharp decline of power 


revolved around London up to 1931. 
You Americans are the power magnet, 
undoubtedly, and you will note that 
even your strongest critics over here, led 
by Socialist Aneurin Bevan, say that 
only from the U. S. can come the financ- 
ing necessary to develop the backward 
areas of the world. There is no doubt 
that we are enjoying already the bene- 
fits of a partnership.” 

One of the most respected scholars 
and economists says this: 

“We may be able to develop grad- 
ually in Washington a joint diplomatic 
organ similar to the Standing Group in 
NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion]. This way the U. S. and Britain 
would be able to concert their power 
and policies in advance. All of the fric- 
tion about Iran’s oil would have been 
eased by a joint Anglo-American ap- 
proach. In the late Senator Vanden- 
berg’s phrase: “We would both be in on 
the take-offs as well as the crash land- 
ings.’ 

“But don’t look for any ‘49th State’ or 
‘Atlantic Union’ solution. Even if Britain 
were willing to pension off royalty and 
accept Eisenhower as your high commis- 
sioner in Britain, we never could get to- 
gether on an over-all parliament.” 

The chairman of a large bank expresses 
it this way: 

“The British genius has been an apti- 
tude for managing others so that those 


who got protection, financing and over- 
all guidance would pay a good fee for 
the job. Today we haven't the power to 
give protection, nor do we have the 
means of financing as much as before. 
The U. S. has the power and money. 

“An economist recently calculated 
that in 1914 Britain was such a rich cred- 
itor that the world owed every head of 
our population the equivalent of $500. 
Now, just a little over 35 years later, 
each head of our population is in debt 
to the rest of the world more than $500. 

“Remember, we sold off investments 
overseas to the extent of almost 5 billion 
dollars in World War II. 

“We must have an_ understanding 
with the U. S. about policing the Ang!o- 
American areas and we have got to be 
better solicitors of American financing 
on a business basis. How this precisely 
will come about I am not certain.” 

The decline of strength and _ influ- 
ence that makes Britain turn to the U. S. 
is apparent around the globe. 

In Asia, Britain a few years ago ruled 
more than 400 million people. What 
Britain said carried weight, for she had 
the courage and the force to back it up. 
Only 20 years ago her influence tipped 
the scales for Japan and against inter- 
vention in Manchuria. As late as 1942, 
Britain put down revolt in India by 
armed force. Today most of that power 
and prestige have slipped away. 
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Burma is gone. Hong Kong can be 

lucked off the <ree by Communist 
hina at any moment. British troops are 
yaging an uphill fight against Commu- 
ists in Malaya. In Ceylon, Pakistan and 
ndia, British rule is replaced by the 
ague ties of the Commonwealth. India 
ind Pakistan threaten to fight each 
pther, and Britain looks to the U. S. to 
elp quiet things down. 
, Itis the U. S., not Britain, that is shap- 
ng Japan’s future and making defense 
eaties with the Philippines, Australia 
nd New Zealand. 

In Africa, Egypt no longer fears Brit- 
hin. Today Egypt is pressing Britain to 
five up military bases, get out of the 
buez area, hand over the Anglo-Egyp- 
ian Sudan. The Union of South Africa, 
nce a pillar of the Commonwealth, is 
bdging away under nationalist leader- 
ship. 

In Greece, the U. S. carries the bur- 
Hen, shifted over by Britain, of saving 
he country internally from Communism. 
reece and Turkey look primarily to 
he U. S., not to Britain, for help in stav- 
ng off Russia and the satellites. Ireland, 
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once a subject country, now acknowl- 
edges only trade ties with Britain. 

In the New World, too, Britain’s pres- 
tige is slipping. The British have ex- 
changed big investments in Argentina, 
Uruguay and Brazil for meat and for 
blocked sterling. Argentina and Chile 
have set up military bases on Antarctic 
territory long claimed by Britain. In 
British Honduras there is a movement to 
pull out of the Empire and to become a 
part of the U. S. Even Canada, sympa- 
thetic to Britain, finds herself drawing 
closer and closer to the U. S. 

Principal ties holding together what 
is left of the Commonwealth and Empire 
are ideals, trade and banking. In 1950, 
half of Britain’s exports were sold to her 
colonies and to Commonwealth countries; 
by volume these sales were 80 per cent 
above 1938. In finance, Britain’s position 
as a banker for the sterling area still is 
strong. And Britain supplies much of the 
Commonwealth and colonies with in- 
surance, shipping and brokerage services. 

Even in commerce, trouble is devel- 
oping after the hard build-up that fol- 
lowed World War II. Germany and Ja- 


pan are getting back into competition 
for export markets. Britain’s dollar earn- 
ings are falling and her trade is out of 
balance because the prices and volume 
of her sales have not kept pace with the 
cost of the things she buys. 

Some far-sighted businessmen in 
London admit, confidentially, that they 
doubt the solvency of the British system 
for the long pull. They question the 
ability of the British Isles to pull their 
weight in year-to-year trade, lacking the 
income from investments sacrificed in 
World War II. 

It is too late for Churchill or anyone 
else to put back together all the pieces 
that used to make Britain the No. 1 
power. Areas that have been lost are 
gone forever. 

Churchill, if he gets back in as Prime 
Minister, will try to save and build up 
what is left, try to regain some of the 
lost prestige. In these attempts he will 
need and expect a lot of help from the 
U. S. Churchill, however, is not expect- 
ed to propose a merger of Britain and the 
U. S., like the merger with France that 
he proposed in 1940. 


with U.S. No longer 
Britain for defense. 
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with ADMIRAL W. M. FECHTELER 


Chief of Naval Operations 


“WE CAN'T BE INVADED‘ 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Why such a big Navy if Russia 
hasn't a large one? 

How serious is the submarine menace? Where 
do the antisubmarine efforts stand? 

Is it feasible for carrier-based bombers to strike 
at vital spots in Russia? 

How vulnerable to enemy bombing are the car- 
riers of the U.S. Fleet? 

For answers to these and similar questions the 
editors of U.S. News & World Report invited to 
their conference room Admiral William M., Fech- 
teler, the new Chief of Naval Operations. 








WILLIAM M. FECHTELER, son of a rear admiral, 
served at sea in two world wars. In the second, as 
amphibious-group commander attacking islands 
in the Pacific, he won not only the Navy’s Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, but one from the Army 
as well. The latter cited his “fine sense of co-ordi- 
nation in integrating his force with those of the 
Army.” 

Admiral Fechteler became Commander in 
Chief of the Atlantic Fleet last year, and Chief of 
Naval Operations last August. He is 55, was grad- 
uated from Annapolis in 1916. 








Q Why do we need a big Navy, Admiral Fechteler, 
when Russia hasn’t one, and there’s no other hostile 
navy in the world of substantial size? Do we need a 
Navy to fight another navy? 

A No, not necessarily. In the first place, the con- 
trol of the sea is essential to the United States. The 
control of the sea may or may not be essential to the 
US.S.R. 

Q If there’s nobody to challenge it, don’t we get that 
control by default? 

A I'd say the reason for our Navy’s need to control 
the sea is to meet any threat of any kind to dispute 
our control of the sea. And this wouldn’t necessarily 
come from a navy, a hostile navy. It could come from 
shore-bascd aircraft. In the case of Russia, the great- 
est threat is the submarine. 

I don’t think it is quite generally appreciated that 
we pretty nearly lost both World War I and World 
War II through this submarine business. 

One other aspect that is essential in the Navy is 
that it is the means whereby we keep a war away from 
our homeland. We have been successful in two 
world wars in projecting our military will on the 
enemy across the sea. We do that because we control 
the sea. We can bring, through the fast-carrier air- 
craft, a terrific force at the point of contact and, of 
course, through amphibious landings of troops as 
well. 

Q When you say that we’ve got to prevent any dis- 
pute to our control of the sea that might come to us 
through submarines, might it not also come from 
long-range aircraft of the enemy which could come 
across an ocean to our homeland, and thereby make 
unnecessary a challenge to sea power? 

A I question the ability of any prospective enemy 
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today seriously to jeopardize the existence of the 
United States through intercontinental aircraft. 

Q Would that also be true of their ability to jeop- 
ardize our control of the sea through aircraft carriers? 

A Yes, it would. 

Q That’s why you regard the only fight on the sea 
itself to be a fight by means of the submarine—the 
only challenge to our Navy is the enemy submarine? 

A Don’t forget that whereas in the balance the 
Russian Navy is nowhere near as strong as ours, still 
you remember the terrific uproar in the early days of 
World War II when the battleship Bismarck got away 
and it required almost the entire British Navy to run 
it down. 

Q Russia does have large ships? 

A She’s got three old battleships, about 15 cruisers 
and some 45 or 50 destroyers. 

Q Approximately how many submarines? 

A I think the latest figure estimated is about 300. 

Q Is that number of submarines comparable to 
what the Germans had at the end of World War II? 

A I think so, but vastly more than the Germans 
had at the beginning of World War II. In 1939 the 
Germans had about 50 or 60. 

Q What can a Russian submarine do besides tor- 
pedo our ships? Do you think they are able to launch 
any guided missiles or airplanes? 

A I think that is a possibility but not a probability 
at this stage of the game. Outside of the torpedo, the 
greatest menace is mining. 

Q Dropping mines by submarine so as to interfere 
with shipping and transport of troops and supplies? 

A That’s right. 

Q Do they have good submarines? Have they de- 
veloped the snorkel pretty well? 
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Navy Keeps War Away From Home ... Carrier Planes 


Can Hit 550 Miles Inland . . . Russia’s Undersea Threat 


A They have the German “21” intact. They have 
the German shipyards and they have the German 
technicians. 

Q What’s the most effective means of warfare 
against the submarine? 

A First, there is the convoy system and the routing 
system. 

Second, there is the “hunter-killer” operation. 

Q How would you define that? 

A This is a combination of airplanes and destroy- 
ers. Now, offensively, the best business is to get them 
where they’re based. 

Q And how would you do that? 

A By fast carrier-plane attack on enemy bases. 

Q And that’s entirely a matter of bombing from 
the air? 

A That’s right. 

Q Why can’t the U.S. Air Force do that job? 

A They could. There’s no reason why they couldn’t, 
except that it is part of the Navy’s job to do it. 

Q And they don’t have aircraft carriers— 

A Actually, any airplane which has a trained 
crew and the same type weapon could do the same 
thing. 

Q Is there an advantage to you in the fact that our 
Air Force airplanes don’t have floating bases to oper- 
ate from and can only operate from fixed land bases? 

A We consider that one of the greatest attributes 
of the Navy is its mobility. It is not tied to a fixed 
base. It is self-sufficient. We’ve been maintaining the 
Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean, for instance, during 
the last five years with no shore bases whatsoever. 

Q That means you are able to supply the fleet 
through other, ships? 

A That’s what we call “replenishment at sea.” 


Wide Range of Carriers 

Q Doesn’t that also mean that you are not limited 
in the number of points from which you can launch 
your planes? 

A So long as you have blue water, carriers can roam 
at will and launch planes. 

Q Can your carriers stand off from shore at a great 
distance and make the enemy planes come out to 
meet your planes? And does this give you an advan- 
tage by the distance that you can stay away from 
shore? 

A That’s right. 

Q How far away can you stay and be effective? 

A With the present equipment we can stay off about 
600 miles. 

Q And the carrier can then move around within a 
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radius of 600 miles while the enemy’s land-based 
planes are exhausting their fuel—can they detect you 
any other way except by scout planes? 

A Airborne radar. 

Q Airborne radar can locate you? 

A We must presume that they have about as good 
equipment as we have. 

Q Then they must engage you in combat at your 
distance of 600 miles? 

A That is, if we wanted to make a strike on their 
seacoast. If you want to you can move in to 50 miles 
off the coast, and then you have 550 miles to move 
inland to strike. 


Reaching Russia’‘s Vitals 

Q Are there any vital spots on Russia’s seacoast 
where you can get within 50 miles? 

A The entire east coast of Siberia, and then you 
can go up around the North Cape of Norway. There’s 
the Archangel and Leningrad area. And down in the 
south, the heart of Russia is in the Ukraine, and the 
Mediterranean is near there. You can also go into the 
Aegean Sea around Greece. 

Q Can you go into the Persian Gulf? 

A We have been in the Persian Gulf. We have been 
in the Aegean. We’ve had carriers in the Bosporus. 

Q How would you reach into the Baltic? 

A We have never been in there. 

Q Would it be feasible in wartime for ourselves or 
the British to reach into the Baltic with. aircraft 
Carriers? 

A If we wanted to. We’d probably operate from 
the North Sea. 

Q In getting at the submarine bases, do you feel 
that the carrier with its planes can constantly bomb 
those ports and prevent the egress of submarines? 

A That’s right. 

Q If you stand off a few miles from shore and 
enemy planes are coming at you, you don’t confine 
yourself solely to combat with those planes? Do you 
not attack their air bases, which may be inland? 

A Oh, absolutely. 

Q So you can then reach to a fixed base several 
hundred miles inland to destroy the planes that might 
be coming out to challenge you when you approach 
a submarine base? 

A We feel that through the fast carriers we can 
reach anything which in force might challenge the 
control of the sea. 

Q Even to the point of going over large land areas 
to reach air bases of the enemy? 


(Continued on page 26) 























- « - “No carrier sunk by land-based aircraft in War II’ 


A Yes. 

Q And you consider that part of your primary mis- 
sion as defined in the interservice agreements? 

A Absolutely. 

Q Were the attacks on submarine bases during the 
last war generally effective? 

A They weren’t anywhere near as effective as we 
would like to have had them. The submarine bases 
which gave us the most trouble were the ones that 
the Germans had down in the Bay of Biscay. 

Q The ones with concrete? 

A Yes. With the weapons we had at that time we 
didn’t do as good a job as we think we could do today. 

Q Do you think the atom bomb would help us this 
time? 

A There isn’t any question about it. 

Q That could be one of the principal uses of the 
atom bomb for the Navy, to get at these submarine 
bases and destroy them when they couldn’t be de- 
stroyed before? 

A That’s right. 

Q How about the atom bomb when it’s used the 
other way—afgainst the fleet itself? The argument has 
been advanced in some quarters that one bomb would 
Wipe out one carrier— 

A That’s true, but one bomb would have to land 
within 1,000 yards of a carrier in order to wipe out 
that carrier. 

Q That’s about half a mile? 

A Yes. We had something like 110 carriers operat- 
ing during World War II and we didn’t have a single 
one sunk by land-based aircraft. Now, this atom bomb 
is one that is released at high altitude by horizontal 
bombers at the present stage of the technique, and no 
horizontal bomber ever hit a carrier in the last war. 

Q Even when the enemy plane was land-based? 

A No matter where he came from. 


Bombs’ Effect on Ships 

Q But didn’t they drop bombs that hurt ships 
within a large range? 

A The business about the range in which damage is 
done has all been published. We know just about what 
will happen and what won’t happen. Now mind you, 
if somebody comes up there and drops an atom bomb 
in the middle of a fast-carrier task force it’s going to 
be pretty rugged. But, in the first place, he’s got to get 
through our own protective fighters and our own 
antiaircraft fire. And we are free to move at 30 
knots and maneuver all the time. The answer is 
that they didn’t do it during the last war. We 
realize that they are at higher speeds and much 
better instrumented for this sort of thing, but this 
is one of the risks of war, and our defenses are con- 
tinually improving. 

There was the general impression before World 
War II that carriers couldn’t operate anywhere near 
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land-based air because that would finish them off. But 
they did operate there. 

Q What did sink those carriers that were lost? 

A Submarines and damage by enemy carrier-based 
air—dive bombers. 

Q Will the Navy perform any functions in connec- 
tion with the operations of Eisenhower’s army in Eu- 
rope? 

A Surely, we would. 

Q In what way? 

A Let’s go back to what transpired at Okinawa. 
The Japanese Navy had practically ceased to exist as 
a threat, but their land-based air was an enormous 
threat. 

Q Coming from Japan proper and Formosa? 

A And Okinawa itself, before we actually landed 
there. Naval air in the first stages of that operation 
provided all the air cover for ground troops—tacti- 
cal air. 

Q You’re not speaking only of transporting the 
troops but of protecting them after they have landed? 

A During and after the landing. 


Air Support for Landings 

Q At what range do you think you can render sup- 
port on land—within what range from the coast? 

A Now, of course, if you are going to give effective 
support to troops, you want to be as close to them as 
you can possibly be, because that means that you can 
spend ¢hat much more time in the target area. 

Q What do you mean by “spending time’’—going 
to and coming from the target? 

A You’ve got a certain time in the air because of 
fuel supply. Now, the less time you spend going from 
the carrier to the point where you are to render the 
support, the more time you have to spend at the tar- 
get. You can make more runs. You can spend more 
time getting precise instructions from the ground-con- 
trol people. You can do a much better job if you’ve 
got the time to go about it deliberately. 

Q After you’ve moved in with Marines and made a 
landing, I should think the Air Force would use land 
bases and then take over. It’s their job then, isn’t it? 

A Yes. It’s their primary job, anyhow. But we look 
upon naval aviation as being an essential part of the 
air power of the United States, and we stand ready to 
do our part in any of the areas which are within our 
capabilities. 

Q Your way to detect the approach of the enemy is 
through picket destroyers that operate at consider- 
able distance from the carrier? 

A Picket destroyers and what we call “airborne 
early warning,” for which we take the radar equipment 
in a plane up overhead, and, since radar operates on 
line sight, this gives tremendous advance warning. 

Q How far away can you begin detecting? Several 
hundred miles? 
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.«. ‘We haven’t submarines completely licked’ 


A Very much further than it was during the last 
war. 

Q What was it during the last war? 

A Sometimes we were able to pick them up 70 or 
80 miles away. But those were the high fliers. Those 
babies that come in on the water are the ones that are 
hard to get. That’s the reason you have to have a com- 
bination of surface pickets and airborne pickets. 

Q We’ve read a lot about the Navy carrying small- 
er-size atom bombs. Is the Navy limited, except in 
the size of its planes, as to which particular size of 
atom bomb it might carry? 

A The carrier plane is necessarily limited in size, 
and, therefore, if and as smaller bombs become avail- 
able they will fit into the operating limitations much 
better than the larger ones. 

Q Do you anticipate that the Navy jet planes will 
have a greater range for the protection of the fighter 
planes than they did in the last war with your conven- 
tional planes? 

A Yes. 

Q On this 600-mile range—are you thinking of jets? 

A That is the operating radius of what we have to- 
day in which the attack plane is the propeller type 
and the accompanying fighters are the jets. But the 
range is all the same. 

Q What about antisubmarine war? The Navy has 
been said to be behind in its antisubmarine war and 
development of antisubmarine weapons. Do you think 
the Navy is making any gains? 

A There is no question about it. I just came from 
commanding the Atlantic Fleet. Last spring we con- 
ducted an extensive exercise that we called Convex II. 
In this excercise we actually sent convoys to sea pre- 
cisely as we would in time of war. We gave them the 
same protection that we would be able to give in 
time of war, and we pitted our submarines against 
them as the enemy submarines. From the results of 
that exercise I-am satisfied that we have made marked 
progress since the last war. Mind you, I don’t say 
for one minute that we have the thing completely 
licked, because whereas we gave the submarines a 
rough time there were spots in there when they gave 
us a rough time. 


Checking the Submarine 

Q Is the balance shifting toward the antisubma- 
rine? 

A I would say that the balance is shifting in favor 
of the antisubmarine effort up to the point of the 
number of modern submarines of the German type 
that the Russians have. 

Q So you haven't licked the snorkel yet? 

A Well, it’s the combination of the snorkel and 
this high submerged speed. 

Q Around Korea what would happen if somebody 
let loose a couple dozen submarines? 
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A It would be pretty tough going for a while. 

Q Do we have enough there to maintain and sup- 
ply our antisubmarine forces? 

A Yes. 

Q You anticipated the submarine warfare in the far 
Pacific, then, in this Korean business? 

A You've always got to anticipate that. We know 
that Russia has submarines in the Pacific, and we 
never know when they’re going to toss them into the 
pot. 

Q Have you any idea why they haven't thrown 
them in? Under a Korean flag, for instance? 

A The business of operating submarines effectively 
is a highly specialized line of endeavor, and I don’t 
think you could just say to a bunch of untrained 
North Koreans, “Take this ship out,” and figure on 
getting it back. 

Q I meant Russian-operated but under a Korean 
flag? 

A They might do that. 

Q They wouldn't have the effrontery to try to make 
anyone believe that they were North Korean or even 
Chinese, would they? 

A I wouldn’t think so. 


Menace of Fast Snorkel 

Q If the enemy gets these fast submarines with 
the snorkel device, I was wondering if you would be 
able to keep up with the threat? 

A It would be a pretty tough proposition, but I can 
assure you that we are bending every effort toward 
antisubmarine warfare. 

Q That’s where the criticism seems to be of the 
Navy, isn’t it? 

A The difficulty of answering criticism like that is 
that you have to come out and tell people what you are 
doing. When you do that, then you are also telling the 
Russians that we are doing so and so, and we are just 
not going to do that. We’d rather take the criticism. 

Q Do you consider the term “‘balanced forces’’ is 
obsolete, or is it still an accurate term to describe our 
present policy? 

A That all depends upon what you mean by bal- 
ance. I think that the term “‘balanced forces,” if by 
that term you mean that everybody’s got to be doled 
out the same amount of money, is obsolete. I visualize 
the proposition of “balanced forces” like this: There 
are certain definite tasks assigned to each of the serv- 
ices. In the over-all picture of defense, if any one 
service falls down in its particular task, then the whole 
structure is placed in jeopardy. So that “balance” 
to me means that when you give a service a task you 
place upon that service obligations, and you must 
give it the equipment, the forces, the balance—if you 
will—to discharge those tasks. If that means $3 for 
this fellow and $1 for that one, that’s all right. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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-- - ‘Results of a third world war would be horrible’ 


Q As long as each service attains the efficiency 
needed to perform its missions? 

A To perform its missions, to contribute its defi- 
nite part of the over-all defense picture. 

Q And that part can change from year to year? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q Have these missions been revised, or is there any 
movement under way to revise the missions of the 
three armed services? 

A You mean the Key West and Newport agree- 
ments? 

Q Yes. 

A No. 

Q They are still the charter or constitution of the 
three services? 

A As far as I know. 

Q Are there any difficulties in interpreting those 
agreements? 

A Not during my short tenure of office. 

Q Do you see any pussibility that the country 
might be invaded by Russian armies, short of its 
complete prostration by atom bomb and air? 

A I see no possibility whatsoever as long as we 
have control of the sea and are in a position to deny 
the use of the sea to the enemy—we can’t be invaded. 

Q Would it be possible for us to invade and oc- 
cupy perhaps certain strategic and important areas 
of Russia in event of war? 

A I think so. 


If World War lil Occurs— 

Q Looking 20 or 30 years ahead, what would be the 
outcome of an all-out war? Where would we wind up, 
in your opinion? 

A To tell you the honest truth, I don’t know. What 
we have today is a conflict of two different concepts 
of civilization, really, and it is my personal feeling 
that if we get into another war within the length of 
time that I am going to be around, that we will win 
it. But what will be the consequences to the world of a 
third world war, I can’t predict. I can tell you that is 
really the reason why we are not out now to get mixed 
up in a world war but to prevent it. The consequences 
of the third world war, despite the fact that I am con- 
fident that we’d win it, are so horrible that I just don’t 
know what would become of civilization as we know it. 

Q We've never had a war between such a massive 
land power and a naval power before, unless you 
consider Germany to be a land power—but she 
had a tremendous naval operation and air oper- 
ation, didn’t she? Can we get at Russia and can 
Russia get at us? 

A Do we want to occupy Russia? I don’t know. It’s 
like New Guinea. I was down there. We took New 
Guinea, but we didn’t want to occupy it. 

Q Then our warfare would be a defensive type 
against an aggressor, rather than offensive? 
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A I wouldn’t say that. That isn’t the way you win 
wars. You have to carry the war to him and destroy 
his will to fight. 

Q Do you think we could do that with Russia? 

A Yes. 

Q What do you think about the future size of the 
Navy in relation to the obligations that .are being 
undertaken now in the Southwest Pacific with all 
these pacts and protection of our Pacific allies? Won’t 
we have to maintain a fairly sizable Navy in the far 
Pacific? 

A I believe that the Navy that we will have at 
the end of fiscal ’52, which we’re building up to now, 
is in proper balance with the international situation 
as it involves the obligations of the Navy. 


Now, if there is a change in the international situa- 


tion which places added obligations on the Navy, 
we’ve got to expand the Navy accordingly. 


Navy's Role in Far Pacific 

Q Isn't the security situation in the Western Pacific 
largely a problem for the Navy? 

A I think so. 

Q Countries like Australia, New Zealand, Japan 
and the Philippines are all island areas calling for 
naval protection, aren’t they? 

A Yes, and the Navy is particularly well suited for 
that sort of employment because of its unique capa- 
bility with respect to mobility. You wouldn’t expect 
to cover continuously that enormous expanse, but 
with a naval force you can move from one spot to 
another whenever the focus of trouble turns up. 

Q What will be the size of the Navy at the end of 
15a? 

A I can give you the broad outline. Twelve large 
fast carriers, about 17 of the little ones that we use for 
antisubmarine warfare, 19 cruisers, 4 battleships, 
about 340 destroyers and destroyer-escort types, the 
amphibious lift to mount two Army divisions, and the 
associated auxiliaries. 

Q What about submarines? 

A 100 submarines. 

Q How would that compare with the size of the 
Navy at the peak of World War II? 

A I guess the best gauge there would be in terms of 
man power. This would be roughly about one third 
of the peak in World War II. 

Q Are you talking about the Pacific only? 

A No, the whole Navy. 

Q How can you carry on your duties in the seven 
seas with a Navy a third of the size of what you had 
in World War II? 

A Well, in the peak of World War II we had many 
times the amphibious lift that we have today. We 
maintained naval bases, which are tremendous ab- 
sorbers of man power, all throughout the Pacific. 

Q You wouldn't have to do that now? 
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‘a We'd be in a hole if we hadn’t had Reserves’ 


A We are not preparing for war now. We are pre- 
paring to prevent war. We would have to go to this 
expansion if we came into war. 

Q Senator McMahon said that we could probably 
cut down the size of the Navy if we convert it into 
an atomic fleet. What he mentioned was atomic- 
powered carriers, carrier-based atomic artillery, sub- 
marines, atomic torpedoes. What about that? 

A I think it’s conceivable that such a thing may 
transpire in the course of a number of years, but what 
we’re up against today is preventing this war from 
breaking out today or tomorrow. Mind you, when I 
am talking about the fleet we have, with the exception 
of a few ships, there’s not a one that wasn’t either 
designed or being built before V-J Day. What we 
have been trying to do is to use what we had at the 
end of the war plus the improvement of the equip- 
ment of those ships in the light of the developments 
in the intervening years. 

Q_ Could you power those ships with atomic power, 
or would you have to redesign? 

A I would suspect that it would be cheaper to build 
from the bottom up rather than convert. 

Q So we are not going to get an atomic Navy over- 
night? 

A No. 

Q What about the larger carriers? We don’t have 
any really large carrier beyond the FDR class now, 
do we? 

A No. 

Q Then the James V. Forrestal will be the first 
carrier of advance size? 

A The advance size of the Forrestal over the Mid- 
way class is something that has been greatly exag- 
gerated. 

Q You're going to have more than one of these car- 
riers in the Forrestal class, aren’t you? 

A We hope to. 


Aid for Strategic Bombing 

Q Do you see the Navy having a role involving 
strategic bombing of any kind? Hasn’t the P2-V de- 
veloped a pretty long range? 

A Strategic bombing is laid down as a primary 
function of the Air Force. The Navy is charged with 
the support of the strategic air effort. Now, if we can 
carry atom bombs, we are prepared to support them. 

Q You have at least two types of plane, haven't 
you, that can carry atom bombs of a fair range? What 
would their role be? 

A Primarily they’d be in the furtherance of naval 
tasks. If requested by the Strategic Air Command— 
all we have to have is a target request from the Strate- 
gic Air Command or the theater commander. 

Q What is your view about the Reserve policy for 
the Navy? Are you advocating anything new in that 
line? 
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A I feel that the worth of the Naval Reserve has 
been amply demonstrated since the Korean War broke 
out and we have expanded the Navy. We have had 
to call to active duty from a non-drill-pay status 
many Reserves who didn’t volunteer and who were 
veterans of World War II. Another way of saying 
that is if these fellows hadn’t stayed with us in 
the Reserve, they would have been exempt from 
the draft. They weren’t in a drill-pay status. They 
were purely in a volunteer status, and I regret very 
sincerely that we have had to bring them to active 
duty. 


Burden on Reserves 

Q Are you talking about officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel? 

A Officers and enlisted personnel, but I think the 
impact has been worse on the enlisted men than it has 
on the officers. If you look at the papers that the fel- 
lows signed when they went into the Reserves, you can 
see where it says there that in time of war or national 
emergency declared by the President they are 
liable to call to active duty and, furthermore, they 
certify that it has been explained to them when they- 
signed it. Well, that’s like the fine print in an insur- 
ance policy. My attitude is this—that these fellows, in 
the past year that I have been in the Fleet, have been 
doing an excellent job. We’d be in a terrific hole if 
we hadn’t had them. Nevertheless and notwithstand- 
ing, it is incumbent upon us to let them go and to re- 
place them with youngsters just as fast as we can 
train them. 

Q How fast is that? 

A Unfortunately, answering that is like answering 
“How high is up?” It will vary with different ratings 
and different categories. I foresaw this situation last 
winter in the Atlantic Fleet, and I started then a pro- 
gram of accelerating the training of the younger offi- 
cers and the younger enlisted men to anticipate the 
time in which we could release these Reserves. I can 
assure you that we are doing everything we can. Right 
now the average ship of the Navy has only 42 per cent 
of the required number of trained petty officers on 
board. Now, we can’t go much below that or else the 
ship doesn’t move. 

Q Do you mean that you are going to have to ro- 
tate those Reserves that are now in and replace them 
with new Reserves before you can get youngsters 
trained? 

A Our present plans are that by the end of this 
fiscal year we will be all through calling in any 
Enlisted Reserves except volunteers. 

Q How about officers? 

A We are going to have to call officers in both 
categories. 

Q Mostly from the Organized Reserves? 

A Well, we’ve called most of them already. 
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NOTHING + INFLUENCE = RICHES 


“Influence” in Washington, 
often low-priced, can buy suc- 
cess for the right people. 

There is capital, put up by 
taxpayers, for those who need 
it and have ‘‘connections.”’ There 
are orders for the business that 
Government finances. Then there 
is the possibility of ‘‘influence”’ 
in easing taxes on profits that 
may result. 

Billions of dollars in orders 
pouring out of Government make 
the influence business thrive. 
Hams, TV sets, home freezers, fur 
coats, liquor, jobs, cash some- 
times work wonders. 


More and more signs are develop- 
ing that the easy way to success in 
this country now lies in knowing and 
influencing the right people in the 
Federal Government. 

Here it is that the man with an idea, 
the right connections and a desire to get 
along has his best chance of winning 
success and quick riches. He can avoid 
much of the rough and tumble of com- 
petition that prevails in the outer world 
of private affairs. Risks are few; rewards 
often are great. 

The first, faint signs are emerging, 
too, that the successful enterpriser who 
knows the right tax-collection officials 
may even be able to keep a _ larger 
share of his profits than the ordinary 


person who does not have such con- 
nections. 

Story after story is coming to light of 
the success and riches men are achiev 
ing through the Federal Government. 

The Government can provide both 
capital and business. It runs the biggest 
banking institutions in the world through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and other lending agencies. And, in a 
year in which it will spend more than 30 
billion dollars for goods from industry, it 
is the biggest customer in the world. The 
only problem for the man who would tap 
these sources is to learn how to wangle 
loans and contracts. 

Many persons have found that for- 
mula. For them, the Government is no 
hard-boiled banker. If their applica- 
tions for loans are turned down, they go 
to a politician. If their hunt for contracts 
is difficult, they get an influence man. A 
word from the right source, and a loan 
or a contract is easy to get. The size 
doesn’t matter. It may range from $100,- 
000 to high up in the millions. 

The chief problem is finding the right 
man to say the word in the Government 
agency. This may cost some money. 
In the case of a lawyer, it may mean 
high fees. One lawyer whose contacts 
reach far back into the early New Deal 
days seldom talks to a client for less 
than $5,000. 

Or the contact may be made by a 
lavish use of presents. The choice of 
persuasive presents is wide. A few of 
the things that have been used are 
shown in the accompanying chart. And 
there have been many others: tickets 
to a World Series baseball game, baskets 
of fruit, bottles of liquor, cigars, cigarette 
lighters, airplane tickets, free meals. 








THE BAIT: Some of the Things Used to Buy Influence .. 


Get a U.S. Loan, Then a Contract to Go With It 


One official in a lending agency got a 
pie through the mail. One firm paid 
$4,600 for 37 cameras to hand out to 
the right people. 

The pattern of influence, as disclosed 
by official records, seems to be clearly 
sketched. If works the same way, wheth- 
er the object is to get loans or contracts. 
And signs now are showing up that 
somewhat similar methods have been 
used to establish contacts with employes 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue who 
passed on the taxes of a favored firm. & 


Here is how one firm won riches from 
the Government: 

In 1936, it was a small printing firm in 
the Middle West. It had a capitalization 
of $5,000. In the war, it got Government 
contracts and expanded. Eight years 
after it was organized it managed to 
show enough Government contracts to 
get a line of credit for $1,671,000 from 
a Government agency. It brought this 
loan down to $158,000 by 1948. 

By that time, in the postwar years, the 
firm was showing losses—$21,000 in 1948, 
$100,000 in 1949. But, in these years, the 
proprietor of the firm and his son and 
other relatives were taking from $200,- 
000 to $250,000 a year out of the com- 
pany in salaries and commissions. 

And, at this time, when losses were run- 
ning high and the family was spending 
freely, high-powered politicians managed 
to get $645,000 in loans for the firm from 
the RFC. A little later, Government con- 
tracts began to pile up again. 

For the year 1951, the little firm that 
started with $5,000 capital 15 years ago 
has upward of 3 million dollars of orders 
for printing from the Federal Govern- 
ment: $668,000 from the Government 
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Printing Office, $1,629,000 from the 
Army, $960,000 from the Navy. & 


Another man who used the Federal 
Government as a road to fortune 
was an alcohol tax collector. It 
worked this way for him: 

In December, 1946, he invested $600 
in a firm to sell truck bodies to breweries, 
laundries and bakeries. This was a month 
before he went to work as supervisor of 
an alcohol tax unit with the job of check- 
ing taxes paid by breweries and liquor 
dealers in a metropolitan area. 

Taxpayers in the area developed a 
strong liking for the truck bodies han- 
dled by the tax supervisor’s firm. Within 
four years, he estimated that the outfit 
that he had set up with a $600 invest- 
ment was grossing more than 1 million 
dollars a year. It was about this time that 
word of his activities began to drift back 
to the Treasury Department in Washing- 
ton. But he was ready to resign. & 


A faster turnover developed for an- 
other group who wanted to get 
rich quick from the Government: 
The War Assets Administration had 

some storage space going to waste in an 

Army camp in the Middle West. The 

Commodity Credit Corporation was look- 

ing for a place to store from 5 to 8 mil- 

lion bushels of grain. 

Five men with special knowledge of 
the needs of each agency got busy. They 
leased the space from the War Assets 
agency and subleased it to the Com- 
modity ,Credit Corporation. Under - the 
arrangement, the deal gave them a profit 
of $382,201 during the 20 months for 
which their lease ran. 

It took them just four days to sublease 
the space to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration after they got it from the War 
Assets agency. & - 


And another group was after bigger 
profits from the Government: 
The men formed a shipping company. 

Then, putting up $100,000 in cash, they 
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floated a 10-million-dollar loan on the 
basis of a shipping charter. With this, 
they bought five war-surplus tankers 
from the Government. 

Moving smoothly through a maze of 
legal technicalities, they chartered the 
ships to an operating company under 
an arrangement that avoided taxation on 
the profits, managed to repay the loan 
and resell the ships at a profit of 2.8 mil- 
lion dollars. 


The manner in which some of these 
deals are worked out is shown by 

a study of the operations of the 

printing firm that was mentioned 

earlier in this article. 

It got its line of credit for $1,671,- 
000 from the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of RFC, in 1944. 
There was an understanding that only 
$630,000 of this could be outstanding at 
any one time. Almost immediately after 
the loan was approved, the fiscal analyst 
for the Smaller War Plants Corporation 
who had passed on the loan for that 
agency quit his job and went to work 
for the printing concern. 

During the war, 80 per cent of the 
firm’s business had been in Govern- 
ment contracts. They fell away at the 
end of the war. The firm began scram- 
bling for more business. It paid lavish 
commissions, handed out gifts right and 
left. It enlisted the help of powerful 
politicians. One was a lawyer with wide- 
ranging party ties. Another was Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue for the area 
in which the plant was located, a man 
with high party connections, holding a 
party job. 

The Internal Revenue Collector got 
$45,000 for his services. Through him, 
and in various other ways, the company 
managed to get other federal workers 
on its side. It gave them presents, and 
also paid them regular salaries and com- 
missions in addition to their federal 
salaries. 

The total of its payments to three 
men ran to more than $20,000. An In- 


ternal Revenue worker and a Labor De- 
partment employe divided $14,400 in 
commissions for printing jobs they 
helped to wangle. An alcohol tax col- 
lector got $5,800 for helping to turn 
printing jobs to the firm. 

The alcohol tax collector arranged for 
the printing company’s salesmen to call 
on officials of beer and liquor firms whose 
taxes he handled. He called at least two 
of the firms himself. They readily agreed 
to buy labels from the printing company 
that the tax official recommended »to 
them. And he helped the firm to peddle 
a new tax form to the Government, with 
the company to get the contract to print 
the form. 

Operations of the firm ran into con- 
siderable profits. What happened to these 
profits is not too clear. But there has been 
enough dust raised to set off new studies. 

One tax officer who handled returns 
for an official of the printing concern got 
tickets to a World Series game for him- 
self and his wife, a turkey and large 
commissions for helping to put a sales- 
man into contact with customers. Another 
tax employe who audited these returns 
got a two weeks’ free trip to Florida. So 
the testimony ran. 

And another tax man, whose office 
handled the returns for the principal of- 
ficer of the printing firm, was given plane 
tickets to Florida for himself and_ his 
wife. He said he repaid the firm for 
these and did nothing in return for the 
favor. & 


New aspirants to fame and fortune 
will have to look about to find some 
fresh channels to riches, however. Many 
of the old political aides, even if still on 
the scene, are becoming more wary. 
And some agencies are beginning to 
crack down. W. Stuart Symington, the 
new head of RFC, fired one of his em- 
ployes the same day the man told a 
committee he had accepted a gift. 

But billions in loans and contracts 
are still in Washington for those who are 
able to get them. 


>. THE PRIZE: Billions of Government Dollars in Contracts and Loans 
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ea With THE GRAND MUFTI 


Haj Amin el-Husseini 


WHY ARABS FLIRT WITH RUSSIA 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The Grand Mufti of Jerusa- 
lem is the religious leader of the Arabs. He in- 
tends to be the real ruler of the Arab world. 

It is in the Middle East, center of the Arab 
world, that new troubles are now flaring up to 
challenge the U.S. and the West. 

Charles Foltz, Jr., one of the editors of U.S. 
News & World Report, traveling abroad, succeed- 
ed in interviewing the Grand Mutti at his villa 
near Cairo. It is the first time since 1948 that this 
mysterious personage has talked to a Western 
newsman. The Grand Mufti speaks English flu- 
ently. 

During the interview, armed guards stood by. 
They guarded every window in the 16-room villa. 
The Grand Mufti knows he has many enemies. 








Haj AMIN EL-HUSSEINI, born in Jerusalem in 
1893, decided early in life that England was an en- 
emy of Arab freedom. He fought for the Turks in 
World War I. After that the British helped to 
elect him Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, spiritual 
head of the Moslems, in the mistaken hope that 
this would make him an Anglophile. He immedi- 
ately began to stir up anti-British riots. 

In World War II, Haj Amin fled to Germany 
and broadcasi anti-Allied propaganda. Later he 
was a leader in the fight against partition of 
Palestine. King Abdullah of Jordan forced him 
out of office in 1948 and was thereafter assassi- 
nated. Haj Amin now moves about Cairo with a 
corps of bodyguards, promoting Arab nationalism 
and the containment of Israel. 








Q Is it true, as has been said, that your leadership 
has been pro-Nazi in the past, and is anti-Western 
and anti-democratic now? 

A Well, put yourself in our shoes. Look at our 
problem in our light. We have always worked as hard 
as we could for the interests of our country. That, 
yes. We have been neither pro-West nor anti-West 
save in so far as the good of our country is concerned. 

Q In short, you felt during the last war that you 
had a better chance of freedom for Palestine with the 
Germans than with the British? 

A Our plans were not so definite as that. You must 
remember, however, that Britain, not Germany, ruled 
the Arab countries and kept promising them their 
real independence for years and years without ever 
quite fulfilling that promise. 

Look at Egypt. Ever since you can remember, 
Britain has promised independence to Egypt. And yet 
today Britain still occupies Suez; in fact, British forces 
there are stronger than ever. 

Look at Palestine. There the British encouraged 
the Jews to come into the country under their pro- 
tection and enabled them to uproot peoples who had 
lived there for 14 centuries. 

These are but two examples. I could give you whole 
volumes of examples. But Americans should know our 
position as well. Did the British leave your country 
willingly and quietly in 1776? 

Now, as to whether we were pro-Nazi or not. We 
were not. But our attitude was like your own attitude 
in the last World War. For our country we were 
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willing to turn toward the Nazis or the democracies or 
toward the devil! 

Q Applying that to the present day would it mean 
that you would turn to the Communists if you felt 
that the Western powers would not help you? 

A I am a religious leader. My religion makes Com- 
munism hateful to me. But my religion does not tell 
me to be idle, to surrender, to die, to let my country 
die, my Moslem country. 

No. Here again we learn from you and your attitude 
in the last war. Except that in our case, in the case of 
the Arabs of Palestine—what have we got to lose? 
What have the Western imperialists left us to lose? 
They have taken so much from us, giving nothing in 
return, that what have we left? 

We have lost our independence. We have lost the 
land of our fathers. We have lost our homes. We have 
lost our pride of nationality. 

But in all our painful experience we have gained 
something new. We have been able to show the people 
of the Arab and Moslem worlds, our worlds, what lies 
in store for them. They have seen what has happened 
to us. That experience does not exactly encourage 
them to co-operate wholeheartedly with the democra- 
cies. 

Q So what, within the realm of practical possibil- 
ity, would you have the democracies do? 

A Just behave like true democracies. Normally you 
have no need of setting up dummies to bar the path 
to independence and freedom, dummy objections to 
a natural unity. Why not try co-operation with us, the 
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‘Communism Is Hateful to Me’... “Willing to Turn 


Toward the Devil’... ‘What Have We Left to Lose?’ 


kind of co-operation which is within 
the power of the West? You can put 
an end to this unjust and aggressive 
attitude toward the Moslem world. 

In the case of Egypt, let the Brit- 
ish withdraw their occupation and 
their claims on the Sudan, and the 
West will find Egypt fully co-oper- 
ative, eager to co-operate. 

In the case of Palestine, we do 
not ask the Western powers to undo 
all the evil they have done, to re- 
build what has been destroyed. We 
ask them only to give evidence of 
neutrality—military, economic and 
political neutrality—not take sides 
with us against Israel and world 
Jewry, nor against us. 

This is a struggle of defense of 
the Moslem and Arab worlds against 
the aggression of world Jewry. The 
Arab and Moslem attitude in the 
future will be determined by your attitude toward us 
in the future. 

Q So the Arab and Moslem attitude on the whole 
Middle East is tied to the Palestine question? 

A Well, let’s say this: If you are not going to be at 
least neutral in this war of ours, then we must be at 
least neutral in your conflicts. We have nothing to 
lose. But we would like to gain your neutrality instead 
of your opposition and enmity before we wholeheart- 
edly co-operate with you. 

Q Is the question of Palestine so important to the 
Arab states ‘that they cannot co-operate in Middle 
Eastern development and defense? 

A Certainly not. The effect of the Palestine prob- 
lem is to unite the Arab countries, not to divide them. 
It took the aggression in Palestine to show the Arab 
world and the Moslem world that they must unite and 
co-operate and develop their countries in order to de- 
fend themselves against aggression, to face the com- 
mon danger. The solution of the Palestine question, 
for Arabs and Moslems, lies in a unity which itself is 
the best defense of the area against all threats from the 
outside world. 

Q But aren’t there many differences between the 
Arab and Moslem leaders on how the problem is to 
be handled? 

A The only differences which exist between Arabs 
and Moslems on this question are those placed in 
their midst by British imperialism. They are still try- 
ing to divide and thus conquer. But it won’t work. 





THE GRAND MUFTI 


Q Do you mean that those Arab 
states which wanted to proceed cau- 
tiously and slowly on the Palestine 
question were put up to it by the 
British? 

A I mean that I have no doubt 
that the basic differences between 
the Arab and Moslem countries on 
this question were deliberately cre- 
ated and encouraged by the British 
in order to weaken our people. 

Q As the leader of the Arabs and 
Moslems of Palestine, what’s your 
view of the suggestions of the Com- 
mittee on Palestine in Paris that 
the Arab refugees should return in 
part to Israel, in part to the Arab 
states? 

A I cannot give any opinion on 
that yet, for the Arab delegates still 
have not given their full views on 
the question. 

Q Then what do you think should be done about 
the refugees? 

A The refugees ought to return to their homes, as it 
was decided by the United Nations long ago. Further- 
more, they must return with proper and sufficient 
guarantees for the safety of their lives, their property 
and their personal freedom. This would seem a nat- 
ural assumption, but, in the case of Israel, such points 
must be stated quite clearly. 

Q But if all the Arab refugees went back, wouldn’t 
that mean that some of the Jews now there would have 
to leave? 

A Well, how long have they been there? Several 
months? Several years? What about the Arabs 
who settled there and lived there for the last 14 
centuries? Is it so easy and just and fair to oust 
people who have lived in a country for 14 centuries 
and then to worry about people who came into the 
country and seized it a few months or a couple of 
years ago? 

Q What can be done, do you think, in the Arab 
portions of Palestine—the Gaza strip now occupied 
by Egypt and the portions annexed to Jordan? 

A The areas you mention are but fragments of a 
country. I do not consider the problem of Palestine 
finished. I cannot talk about these fragments. At best 
we can only think of temporary measures for the refu- 
gees in these areas. It’s not proper to consider a solu- 
tion by pieces. The solution must be an over-all so- 
lution. 
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Food ocessor $ build prosperity 


for the Middle South 


Food processors supply many ingredients for the 
stable prosperity of the Middle South. Directly, 
they employ 47 thousand people with an annual 
payroll of $105 million. Many millions more are 
paid to farmers and fishermen of Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi for their varied produce. And, 
through such sizeable contributions, the processing 
industry stimulates all business in the three-state 
region. 

Rapid growth in canning, freezing and other 
processing operations stems from leaders among 
producers and processors. Research spurred mech- 
anization, diversification and broadened food 
markets. From this outstanding work grew enter- 
prises where producers and processors work 
together as in the seafood industry of Louisiana 
and Mississippi; numerous fruit and vegetable 
areas; and centers of livestock, poultry, dairying 
and seed oil crops spread over the entire Middle 
South. 

By continuing development work, food proces- 
sors build their sound future in the area. And the 
industry proves its confidence in the future of the 
Middle South by substantial plant investments. 

The Middle South’s economic advantages offer 
a world of opportunity for you, too, to grow and 
prosper here. 
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4 Viel f Op rtunity 


For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana, or 
any of these business-managed, tax-paying electric and gas service companies: 
ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPPI! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY Interior scene at a 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Jackson 5, Miss. Middle South 
LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 14, La, New Orleans 9, La. 
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nd, >> Here's the reaction of an American reporter taking soundings in London: 

ing Average Briton finds very little to get excited about except the King's 

ate 





health. This is true even though a crucial election is due October 25. It's 


lease true even though Britain is plagued by inflation, crippling shortages of elec- 


mg tricity and coal, a dollar deficit, a mess in Iran, and many another headache. 
ch- Crisis? Man in the street in Britain has gotten almost impervious to any 
od more crises. If he gets a full pay envelope, cigarettes, beer and a bet down in 
“i a football pool, he is reasonably contented. He will not exert himself to try 
ina to understand a lot of things that so far are not affecting him much. 

ble 

ing >> Specifically, here are typical answers to some burning questions: 


dle The election? Doesn't make much real difference. 


Coal? Well, there could be more of it. But it's not cold yet. Can't really 
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the blame our miners for turning down the idea of putting Italians in British mines. 
the Don't blame them. Foreigners would take over their jobs, given half a chance. 
U.S. aid? That Marshall man did that, didn't he? Good chap. Ever see any 
~ visible effects of Marshall Plan aid? Well, no, come to think of it. 

in 


Korea? Don't see much about that in the papers any more. But those people 
in Persia (Iran) are giving us a time, aren't they? Winnie (Winston Churchill) 
knows better how to handle that kind of thing. He's done it before. 


>> But on matters the British man in the street knows at first hand..... 

Working hard? Hard enough, I guess. Not much point in straining yourself 
these days. Tax collector takes such a slice, you know. 

Able to save? Not much. Prices keep going up. Lucky to have half a crown 
left at week's end. But why save, anyway? What's the point? Can't buy a house 
or a car. Save for a rainy day? That will work itself out. The Government 
will see to it that I don't starve. No sense borrowing trouble. 

Eating better? Yes, more meat on ration now. Can't even take up the full 
ration. Too expensive. Ever buy unrationed meat? That tinned ham at 10 shil- 
lings (about $1.40) the pound, you mean? Come off it. Can't pay that much. 

How about clothing? It takes three weeks' pay to buy even a utility suit. 
(Low quality, price-controlled, tax exempt.) But that Government fellow, Dalton 
(member of Attlee Cabinet), says clothing prices are coming down. We'll wait. 




















>> Then, turning to things British economists worry most about..... 

Dollar problem? Why, what's that, sir? Are they running out of dollars in 
the States? Doesn't sound likely, from all I've heard. 

Exports? The wife says she sees fancy articles in the shops marked "For 
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Export Only." We could use.them ourselves. But what would we use for money? 
Deflation? Know what that means. That's what happened in bad times before 
the war. That's what mustn't happen again. Depression? Same thing. 





>> As for the defense program, danger of war, the King..... 

A defense job? No. Would you take one? Yes, if the pay is better, the 
hours aren't longer and it isn't too far away. Couldn't very well move to an- 
other town, you know. Housing space is far too scarce. 

War soon? Can't see it that way. Of course, I don't know much about it. 

The King? Poor chap. Took bad, he is, isn't he? Too much on his mind, I 
expect. But, tell me, what on earth would we do with three Queens? 








>> London talk changes when you corner bankers, industrialists, officials. 
Election interests them most. Conservative victory, another period of rule 
by Winston Churchill are generally forecast. Businessmen are pinning their 
hopes on Churchill and the Tories. If Attlee does win, as Truman did in 1948, 
there will be a terrific thud in British business circles. 








>> Biggest puzzle is what Tories will do if elected. Here's London's guess: 

Tax cut is probable. Idea is that Government could recoup loss from lower 
rates through more industrial production, higher yields from taxes on business 
income and profits. Lower taxes might spur production, give workers incentive. 

Restrictions on housing probably will be eased if Tories win. Instead of 
home building by the Government for rentals, Tories will push private building 
of homes for sale. Provided, that is, shortages and union rules permit. 

Hard fact is, nonessential industries will be squeezed by this shortage of 
materials no matter who wins the election. Squeeze on these industries will then 
release workers for jobs in defense industries. They'll have to have houses. 





>> Behind the scenes, British steel men and Government officials whose jobs 
don't depend on the election are already discussing denationalization of steel. 

Freedom by Easter is the forecast of the more optimistic steel men. It's 
possible, since the steel industry under nationalization is operating much as it 
always did, except for the Government board at the top. 

Only other nationalized industry likely to be changed by the Conservatives 
is the trucking industry. Truckers operating routes above 25 miles, now social- 
ized, probably will be denationalized. Nationalization of this industry simply 
hasn't worked well. One reason is there are too many small units involved. 








>> About the only other big change British businessmen look for with a Tory 
victory is the end of all talk of dividend limitation. London stock market is 
reflecting this hope. As result, American stocks aren't as popular as in past. 
Welfare services will be cut little if any by the Tories. But a tighter 
administration is promised by the Conservatives and generally expected. 








>> What no one in London--Laborite or Tory--can figure out is how to keep 
prices down. To shift 500,000 workers to defense plants probably means giving 
them higher wages as inducement. And this means just that much more purchasing 
power in a Britain already short of things that the average Briton can buy. 
Forced savings is the answer hinted at, though politicians shy at it. 
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See how 


“ WEATHER’ BY FRIGIDAIRE SOLVES 
SPECIAL STORAGE PROBLEMS! 


7 ee b | ae . 
Wrong ‘“‘weather”’ in the storeroom costs some companies a chance to save 


through quantity purchases of perishable supplies. It costs others big write-offs 
of spoiled materials. And it costs still others through low production rates 
and rejects. Frigidaire equipment can stop such losses—can pay for itself 
and save money besides. Here are four of the many ways it is doing just that. 





Resin cements and coatings can be kept 
in this Frigidaire-refrigerated cold stor- 
age room indefinitely without loss of 
adhesive qualities — without “setting 
up.” That’s because temperature is al- 
ways under 50°. At higher temperatures 
these products begin to deteriorate. 





Master gauges are kept in this special 
room. Its uniform temperature, provided 
year around by Frigidaire Air Condition- 
ing, minimizes expansion and contraction 
of these precision gauges—protects them 
from excess humidity. 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, 
or discontinue models, without notice, 
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Insulating paper for electric motors is 
always kept at just-right humidity by 
Frigidaire Air Conditioning in this storage 
room. Insulation strips are never too 
dry, cracking and causing short circuits 
—never absorb excess moisture, to swell 
and cause production difficulties. 


»D 


Porcelain coating.mixture protected by Frigidaire Air Conditioning 


In this room, porcelain coatings are 
mixed and held until they are piped 
directly to a spraying department. 
When nearby firing ovens made the 
porcelain coating mixture too warm, 
it would begin to harden — clogging 
pipes and spraying equipment and 
hurting the finished porcelain surfaces. 

By keeping the porcelain mixing 
room cool, Frigidaire Air Conditioning 
is paying for itself in assurance against 
shutdowns, in greatly reduced rejects, 


and in better product quality. 

For full information on the many 
storage problems that can be solved 
with Frigidaire Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning, see your Frigidaire 
Dealer, Distributor or Factory Branch. 

Look for the name in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book, under 
“Refrigeration Equipment.” Or write 
to the Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, 
Leaside (Toronto 17), Ontario. 


FREE! Send for booklet “Frigidaire Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
Equipment for the Manufacturing and Processing Industries.” 


FRIGIDAIRE =3¥ 


Over 400 Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Products and Offices 
Laboratories « Processing ¢ Precision Assembly » Storage Areas 
Plant Lunchrooms * Medical Departments ¢ Water and Liquid Cooling 























Automobile tops, insulated with L-O-F Automobile sound 


insulation a made-to- Aircraft sound and thermal insulation. 


Fiber-Glass against heat and cold, increase order job for L-O-F Fiber-Glass. Easy in- Get these advantages of L-O-F Fiber- 
passenger comfort. Easy installation. Light stallation in doors, under the dash, on the Glass. Light weight (as low as .3 lb. per 
weight. Won’t deteriorate under normal fire wall, under the hood. Low moisture cu. ft.). High fire safety. Low moisture 
conditions. absorption, light weight. pickup. High sound-insulating efficiency. 


Proven glass 


technology plus 


now devoted to early production 





Continuous Fiber Textile Yarn—150 series for many uses, such as 
electrical insulating tape, sleeving, cloth, roving, and paper rein- 
forcement. Glass fibers have enormous tensile strength... 14% 
million pounds per square inch and higher. High dielectric strength. 
Withstands temperatures up to 800°F. 





Super-Fine “AA” Fiber — primarily for aircraft insulation. Thick- 
ness, .5” with density of .6 lb. per cu. ft. Fibers of incredibly small 
diameter—.00004”. With plastic binder to hold dimensional form. 
Roll widths, 36”, 72”, in 50’ standard length. 


Super-Fine ““B” Fiber—Splendid thermal- and sound- 
insulating qualities. Fiber diameter, .00012”. Temperature 
range -0°F. to plus 450°F. Standard roll widths, 18”, 24”, 36”, 
72”, in 100’ and 200’ lengths. Other widths and lengths 
also available in a range of thicknesses and densities. 
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Roving, Chopped Strand and Textile Yarns — for reinforcing 
of plastics, paper, cloth and paper tape, etc. Enormous 
tensile strength. Won’t shrink or stretch. Won’t deteriorate 
under normal conditions. Versatile in application. 
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Industrial fabrics woven from Fiber- Glass 
are fine, safe, strong, rot- and mildew- 
proof. Ideal applications are tarpaulins, 
flame shields, airplane cloth, reinforce- 
ment for plastics. 


Electric motors and generators insulated with 
L-O-F Fiber-Glass withstand heavy over- 
loads. Appreciable space factor advantages! 
High dielectric strength. 


fine, new facilities 


of L:-O-F FIBER-GLASS! 


Aviation, automotive, textile and electrical industries 
first to benefit from new, high-quality source of 


supply being readied by Libbey*Owens-* Ford 


ERE Is headline news of immediate 
interest to key men of business and 
industry. 


The resources and advanced technical 
glass knowledge of Libbey: Owens: Ford 
are being focused on a new product— 
L-O:F Fiber: Glass! 


With fine, new facilities at Parkersburg, 
W. Va., placed to serve you quickly, glass 
technicians of proven ability and experi- 
ence are getting set to produce top-quality 
Fiber-Glass products in volume. (See 
facing page for basic items to be pro- 
duced. Note above and right for typical 
applications. ) 


Across the country, in 24 major cities, 
L:O-F offices are busy with preparations 
to give you help on specific uses. 


If your company has already dis- 


I 
= 


covered the superior qualities of fibrous 
glass, investigate L-O-F now as a new 
volume source, worthy of your complete 
confidence. 


If your company now buys other 
material for electrical insulation, thermal 
or acoustical insulation, or reinforcing for 
plastics or paper, L-O-F Fiber - Glass can 
offer a combination of advantages un- 
matched by such other materials. This 
is a chance to benefit from the glass tech- 
nology and the high standard of quality 
which you have come to expect from 
L.O.F! 

For technical data, or engineering con- 
sultation on Fiber-Glass uses in your 
business, call your local L-O-F office— 
or write, wire or phone Libbey -Owens- 
Ford, Dept. F-G 102, Nicholas Bldg., 
Toledo 3, Ohio. 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 


FIBER*GLASS DIVISION 





Wire and cable can be served directly with 
L-O-F Fiber: Glass textile yarns using stand- 
ard machines. Yarn also ideal for weaving 
tape, and braiding on wire and into sleeving. 





Plastic reinforcing, as in this 
bread tote tray, presents many 
possibilities with L-O-F Fiber- 
Glass. Remarkable strength. 
Won’t dent or lose shape. No 
discoloration of plastic mate- 
rial. Exceptionally long life. 





Paper and paper tape rein- 
forced with L-O-F Fiber- Glass 
can be raised in tensile strength 
to equal aluminum or even 
steel! Either Fiber’Glass tex- 
tile yarns or scrim mesh are 
suitable. Investigate! 





FIBER: GLASS 

















planting trees with 
tractors to make 
fibres for industry 


With this MOSsINEE 
_. Tree Planter, 1500 
3 en or more seedlings can 
be planted per hour! 
It completes the planting 
operation . . . even tamps the 
seedlings into the ground. 
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This is the beginning of a 
30 to 40-year cycle during 
which seedlings grow to ma- 
tured trees, ready for harvest- 
ing. They then will provide 
the kind of fibres needed for 
many products of industry. 


From seedlings to technical- 
ly controlled industrial paper, 
MOosINEE safeguards every 
step in the process of making 

MosInEE fibres 
that work for industry 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres work 
for industry 
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8 People of the Week 








The Boyle-Gabrielson Question: 
What Is a Party Chairman’s Job? 


With the presidential election ap- 


proaching, the Chairmen of the Repub-’ 


lican and Democratic National Commit- 
tees assume an added importance. It is 
the responsibility of these men to keep 
the party machinery running smoothly 
at all times and take charge of the cam- 
paign when it arrives. 

Just now, however, the Chairman of 
each party finds himself under attack, 
not only from the opposition party but 
from within his own ranks. Each, it 
seems, got involved in the tangled affairs 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. Each, also, denies any wrongdoing. 
> William M. Boyle, Jr., the Demo- 
cratic Chairman, has been under fire 
for weeks, charged with using his po- 
litical influence, for a fee, to help get an 
RFC loan for a client company. 
> Guy G. Gabrielson, the Republican 
Chairman, also has been asking RFC 
favors. He requested, but was refused, a 
postponement of payments on an RFC 
loan to a company of which he is presi- 
dent. 

Republicans who chortled over the 
big Boyle-case headlines have grown 
uneasy. They wonder whether the Ga- 


brielson disclosure may make the issues * 


of political influence fuzzy in the minds 
of the voters. And factions within each 
party who never did like Mr. Boyle or 
Mr. Gabrielson are trying to oust them. 

Meanwhile, there are onlookers who 
wonder just what the function of a party 
chairman is, what its limits properly 
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should be. Mr. Boyle, for one, has his 
own ideas, and they are closely attuned 
to those of his old friend and fellow 
alumnus of the Pendergast Kansas City 
machine, President Truman. 

Staying in power. The chairman of 
the party in power has a burdensome 
task. He sees to it that Government ap- 
pointments go to those who can do the 
party the most good on Election Day. 
He raises party funds, and is on close 
terms with those who contribute them. 

He keeps in intimate touch with party 
leaders the country over, State, city and 
local. He is aware at all times of the 
condition of the party organization in 
almost all localities. He channels cam- 
paign funds where they seem needed. 

In Mr. Boyle’s case, all this involves 
dozens of visitors and dozens of tele- 
phone calls daily, a schedule that keeps 
him busy 10 or 12 hours. Plump, pink- 
cheeked, beamingly cordial, Mr. Boyle 
sees as many of the visitors as he can. 

The visitors usually are Democrats, 
from all over. Some want jobs for them- 
selves or others. Some are sightseers 
who simply want to meet a Senator. But 
there are others who seek contacts with 
officials who lend Government funds or 
let Government contracts. Mr. Boyle's 
difficulties involve such a caller. For a 
representative of American  Lithofold 
Corp., Mr. Boyle, by telephone, ar- 
ranged a meeting with an RFC official. 

At that time, Boyle was an unpaid 
executive vice chairman of the National 
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REPUBLICAN GABRIELSON 


In opposing camps, the same hazards 
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CONTINENTAL SCREW COMPANY 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Manufacturers of famous HOLTITE-Phillips and Slotted Head 
Screws and Bolts and Allied Fastenings, both Special and Standard 
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Todays most talked about 


AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSIONS 












ENGINEERED AND PRODUCED BY 
B-W’s DETROIT GEAR AND 
WARNER GEAR DIVISIONS FOR 
LEADING CAR MANUFACTURERS 


Drive a car equipped with a B-W Automatic Transmission 
and you will see how 18 years of exhaustive research and 
testing have paid off in new driving comfort. Never before 
such complete Automatic Control. 

You step on the gas and response is instant. You get a 
smooth, steady flow of as-you-like-it power. You cruise 
through traffic with ease. You get off to full speed from 

a standing start. You get full braking power going downhill. 
You’ve got rocking ability, too, if you’re stalled in mud 

or snow. You stop and your car stays stopped. No creeping— 
no need to keep your foot on the brake. Yes—truly you will 
never again be satisfied with less—once you drive one of the 
fine new cars equipped with B-W Automatic Transmissions. 


So once again : 
B-W Engineering Makes it Work 


B-W Production Makes it Available 


Almost every American benefits every day from the 185 products made by 


sven  QORC- WARNER 


makes it work 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 

Chicago: BORG & BECK » BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL 

BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS » CALUMET STEEL 

DETROIT GEAR » DETROIT VAPOR STOVE » FRANKLIN STEEL 

INGERSOLL PRODUCTS « INGERSOLL STEEL 

LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 

MARBON » MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS « MECHANICS 

PRODUCTION UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN » MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. 

; NORGE » NORGE-HEAT » PESCO PRODUCTS « ROCKFORD 

CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION » WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 

_ B-W production WARNER GEAR « WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 


makes it available 
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Introduction without fee 
all right, says President . . 
Committee. He also was practicing law 


and was under retainer to Lithofold. 
This retainer, he says, was for general 


‘legal services that had nothing to do 


with the RFC loan. Others hold that the 
very act of calling RFC from party head- 
quarters involved putting pressure on 
RFC in favor of the company. 

Mr. Boyle sees nothing improper in 
making the appointment. He would do 
it again, he says. 

“If a person seeks an appointment 
with an official of any governmental 
agency, or with members of the Senate 
or House,” Mr. Boyle says, “I feel it is 
not only proper for the staff of officials 
oi the Democratic National Committee 
to make such appointments, but it is 
their duty to do so.” 

Mr. Truman agrees. What is the party 
chairman for, he asks, and goes on to 
say the purpose of that official is to be 
kind to people who come to town and 
want introductions. That, Mr. Truman 
adds, is what the chairman always has 
done. But, he says, it is not right for him 
to take fees for such activities. 

The President believes Mr. Boyle’s 
story that his fees from Lithofold did not 
involve the RFC loan. With his usual 
loyalty, he is backing Mr. Boyle firmly. 
The latter, in the face of strong opposi- 
tion, says he intends to continue as party 
Chairman until next year’s National Con- 
vention. 

The outs. Mr. Gabrielson’s organiza- 
tional tasks are similar to those of Mr. 
Boyle, but more difficult. For one thing, 
he has no jobs to give to Republican 
workers, and patronage is traditionally 
the lifeblood of political organization. 
But he, too, is alert for campaign con- 
tributors and keeps close contact with 
local leaders. 

The extent of his “influence” in Dem- 
ocratic Washington is much debated. 
Some say a federal-agency official would 
be quick to grant the request of a Re- 
publican chairman, in order to keep 
partisan heat off his agency, to avoid 
charges of political unfairness, or even 
to have an anchor to windward, in case 
the Republicans should win the 1952 
elections and his job be endangered. 

Some of Mr. Gabrielson’s critics think 
he was politically naive to ask the much- 
investigated RFC for a favor. His friends 
assert he was simply doing his duty as 
president of his company, protecting 
the interests of his stockholders and 
safeguarding the funds previously loaned 
to the company by the Government. 

The Chairmen. Mr. Boyle, 49, and 
Mr. Gabrielson, 60, are very different 
persons. Boyle grew up in Kansas City— 
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. . Each of Chairmen 
under fire in own party 


always, even as a youngster, close to 
politics. Gabrielson came from an Iowa 
farm, went on to a law degree at Har- 
vard and later became a highly success- 
ful New York lawyer and industrialist. 
He is soft-spoken, determined, urbane 
and energetic. 

Between political jobs in Kansas City 
and Washington, Mr. Boyle got in a law 
degree. Like Mr. Truman, he emerged 
unscathed by the Pendergast scandals. 
He worked for Truman when the 
latter was in the Senate, then practiced 
law in Washington, but interrupted 
this work to help with the Truman 
1948 campaign. 

Early in 1949, he was much criticized 
for attempting to practice law and 
also serve as part-time executive vice 
chairman of the National Committee. 
In April of that year, he became a 
paid official of the Committee and, 
in August, National Chairman at $30,- 
000 a year. 

Mr. Gabrielson became interested in 
politics in New Jersey, helped with cam- 
paigns there and became National Com- 
mitteeman for the State in 1944. He 
backed Senator Robert A. Taft for the 
presidential nomination in 1948. After 
that election, critics of the unsuccessful 
campaign of Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
were instrumental in making Gabrielson 
National Chairman. 

He devotes three to four days weekly 
to his party work, one day to his com- 
pany, Carthage Hydrocol, and _ spare 
time to his New York law office. Mr. 
Gabrielson receives no compensation for 
his party job. 

Heat. The heat is on both Mr. Boyle 
and Mr. Gabrielson to quit their party 
posts. Democrats who criticize what they 
consider sagging governmental ethics 
are after Mr. Boyle. Republicans op- 
posing Senator Taft are gunning for Mr. 
Gabrielson. 

But nonpoliticians are wondering just 
how deeply the use of direct or indirect 
influence to obtain Washington favors 
is entrenched—whether it has not, in 
fact, become standard practice for both 
parties. 





Correction 

In the issue of U. S. News & World 
Report for Sept. 28, 1951, it was stated 
that a new British steel plant “cost 168 
million dollars in Marshall Plan money 
and machinery.” In actuality, the plant 
represents an investment of 148 million 
dollars of British capital, with the ad- 
dition of 20 million dollars’ worth of 
machinery supplied through the Marshall 
Plan. 
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Double-barreled 
value ! 


The long life plus 

the extra brightness 

of Westinghouse 

fluorescent lamps 
can't be beat 


Take advantage of real savings in 
money and maintenance! In the 


office or factory, these lamps you CAN BE SURE = ITS 
‘Sa 


deliver unsurpassed performance. 
And now at new low net prices— 


on quantity purchases. Lamp Div., We e h 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, esting ouse 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
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9 million people 
within a 500 
Florida. 


Over 
now live 
mile radius of 


Florida's pepein 2 
increasing twice as fas 
as the national average- 


Expanding Latin Ameri- 
can markets are within 
easy reach of Florida's 


14 deep-water ports. 


fast-growing mar- 
ag . . plus Florida s 


matchless year-round cli- 
mate .-- invite business 
and industry to grow 
with Florida. 


* See Government statistics 


If you are interested in go- 
ing into business in Florida. 
write us, stating type of business. 
We will send you helpful booklet 
on: Florida’s Fast-Growing Markets. 


STATE OF FLORIDA 


3103B. Commission Building. Tallahassee 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 








research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 


What's Going on in Prices: 
Commodities Turn Down 


Prices are not all rising. Price 
cuts in many important commod- 
ities have been drastic. 

Wool sells lower than before 
Korea. Cotton has taken a big 
tumble. Rubber and tin are way 
down from their tops. 

Some prices, in fact, have 
dropped so far that they now 
may have to bounce back up. 


To hear planners in Government 
talk, the average person would con- 
clude that all prices have shot through 
the roof and are still headed up. 

When facts and figures are examined, 
however, it becomes clear that a good 
deal of price deflation has been occur- 
ring of late in the midst of talk about in- 
flation. Many prices have taken a real 
tumble. There are signs, in fact, that the 
tumble in some of these prices may have 
carried them to lows from which recov- 
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ery is to occur. Some rises have occurred 
in recent days. 

Rise and fall of prices is pictured 
in the accompanying charts for some of 
the key commodities that feed into in- 
dustry as important elements in the cost 
of things the public buys. Declines, in 
many cases, are about as steep as the 
earlier rises. 

Cotton, for example, is a highly im- 
portant raw material, basic to hundreds 
of products from clothing to gunpowder. 
A pound of cotton, just before Korea, 
was selling below 34 cents. In the buy- 
ing panic that followed war in June, 
1950, cotton climbed to a level above 
45 cents a pound. That was a rise of 34 
per cent. Since that time, a decline has 
carried cotton back to 36 cents. Almost 
the entire rise has been wiped out. 

Now Government is concerned about 
the “low” price of cotton, is telling farm- 
ers to put cotton under Government loan 
and hold out for higher prices. 

Wool has had an even more spectacu- 
lar ride on the roller coaster. Wool goes 
into suits, sport shirts, overcoats and 
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Prices Before Korea and Now 
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many other clothing items. It is impor- 
tant in household furnishings, military 
items and scores of other products. Just 
before war in Korea, wool tops were 
selling for $2 a pound. Within six 
months they had shot up to $4.35 a 
pound—more than doubled. 

Then the U.S. Government pulled out 
of world wool markets, and textile users 
shifted to rayon and other synthetics. In 
nine months the wartime increase in 
wool prices was erased. Wool tops again 
sold for less than $2. Now, with wool 
supplies still smaller than apparent de- 
mand, wool shows signs of bouncing 
back up a few notches. 

Suits at retail still reflect earlier high 
prices of wool. But suit fabrics now are 
being offered for delivery next spring at 
prices as much as 20 per cent below 
those of last spring. 

Print-cloth price, too, has gone up one 
side of the chart and down the other. So 
have prices of some other textiles prod- 
ucts that are important to the house- 
wife. Sheetings, after a 50 per cent rise, 
now are back at about their pre-Korea 
price. Broadcloth rose by almost 50 per 
cent in price, then dropped below its 
pre-Korea level. 

Rubber, for thousands of household 
and industrial items, was one of the big- 
gest wartime panic products of all. In 
five months, after war broke, rubber 
went up from 28.2 cents a pound to 
87.5 cents a pound—or three times its 
prewar price. Then Government quit 
bidding up the price, and synthetic-rub- 
ber plants were reopened. Now rubber 
sells for 52 cents a pound. 

Hides, which provide leather for 
shoes, luggage and hundreds of other 
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Typing Production Increased 


Time and Work Saved for 
Pick Hotels Corp., Chicago 


REMINGTON 
Flbélu- Contig 


TYPEWRITERS 











Pick Hotels Corporation, Chicago, comprising a group of distinctive hotels 
throughout the country, are relying on Remington Electri-conomy type- 
writers to turn out quickly their voluminous directives, inter-office and 
outside correspondence and legal documents. The Remington Electri-conomy 
has proved particularly satisfactory for legal documents because 

it produces eight to ten crystal-clear carbon copies at one typing. 


See for yourself how the Electri-conomy typewriter can make 









substantial savings in time, work and money for organi- 
zations like yours. Your Remington Rand repre- 
sentative will be glad to make the Electri- 
conomy Test in your own office — 

without obligation of course. 
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THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


Room 2257, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE folder “Take a Letter” (RE 8499), 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





ciITY ZONE STATE 
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What price accidents? 


In your business, “hidden costs’’ of an 
accident can be 


four times the 





amounts paid 


for workmen’s 





compensation plus medical care! An 
Employers Mutual Insurance Team 


can help you reduce accidents and 





their staggering costs. This teamwork 





also gives you the finest insurance 





EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
socom wissen 2 WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities . . . Consult your telephone directory 


Simone 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen’s Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. 
Fire-Extended Coverage-inland Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 


USA 
Mi usAu 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 





EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Metals keep pushing 
against price ceilings .. . 


products, also have lost much of their 
price increase. Before Korea, they were 
bringing 25.8 cents a pound. The pros- 
purchases for boots 
pushed hide prices up to 43.5 cents a 
pound. Now hides are back to 34.5 cents. 

Tallow—for soap and scores of other 
products—has had a phenomenal rise 
and fall in prices. Before Korea it sold 
for less than 5 cents a pound. By early 
1951 tallow was bringing more than 18 
cents a pound—nearly four times its 
pre-Korea price. Yet tallow now sells for 
9.5 cents a pound. The rise in its price, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Prices Before Korea and Now 





June 24 
1950 
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when war broke, was out of all propor- 
tion to basic supply-demand changes. 

Metals provide an exception to the 
decline in basic-commodity prices. Steel, 
copper, aluminum, tin, lead, zinc, other 
metals are basic to the defense build- 
up and to industry’s expansion. Sup- 
plies of most of these are far below 
demand, with prices held at present 
levels only by price ceilings. Only tin, 
of the important metals, has had a real 
price break. That happened when Gov- 
ernment finally refused to pay the price 
set on the world markets. 

Hogs and some other farm products 
that end up on the family table have 
come down from their 1951 peaks. Hogs 
were bringing $20.25 per 100 pounds 
just before Korea. Then, in three months, 
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. . . Chicken down, but beef 
shows no signs of break 


they went to $25.25. Now hogs are sell- 
ing for around $21. Even lower hog 
prices are due in months just ahead as a 
near-record pig crop starts moving to 
the slaughterhouses. 

Steers, calves, other beef cattle, by 
contrast, still are holding up in price. At 
$36.50 per 100 pounds, steers are only 
slightly below their high of last April. 
Even the usual rise in slaughter later 
this year is not expected to trim cattle 
prices much, if any. Lambs, too, are 
bringing top prices. 

Chickens at wholesale, though, are 
well down from their peaks. And _tur- 
keys, in record supply this year, are 
bringing about the same price they 
brought a year ago. Some other foods, 
meanwhile, have dropped in price at 
the wholesale level. Wheat has declined 
slightly, and flour that cost $6.96 per 100 
pounds earlier in 1951 now can be had 
for $6.20. Eggs at wholesale are far 
below their 1950 peaks. Coffee, corn, 
cocoa, lard and some other foods have 
been declining, not rising, in price. 

Building materials, in some cases, 
have turned down in price, too. Lumber 
that goes into new homes and factories 
is an example. Southern pine that 
brought $91 per 1,000 board feet last 
year can be had now for $84. Oak floor- 
ing has dropped to less than its pre- 
Korea price. There are no price breaks 
for cement, brick, glass, structural steel 
and some others. But linseed oil, turpen- 
tine and a few other building materials 
have lost some of their increases. 

Over-all trend of prices these days 
is no longer sharply upward. Some im- 
portant commodities are recovering part 
of their losses. And many other materials 
—particulas'y metals—are pushing up 
against the’r ceilings. Yet declines still 
are occurring for many commodities. 
Signs of an early return to big inflation 
are not to be found. 

Prices paid by shoppers at retail, as a 
result, have entered a period of relative 
stability. Official index of consumers’ 
prices is almost exactly where it was last 
May. 

Prospect over the next few months is 
for no big rise in prices, at retail or 
wholesale. Some increases are to occur. 
Incomes are rising. People are begin- 
ning to buy more things—to purchase 
winter clothing, to eat more food as 
weather cools, to buy more television 
sets and other durables. Military pur- 
chases are growing. 

Yet supplies of most things still are 
abundant. Prices are expected to hold 
at about present levels, or to climb only 
slowly in months just ahead. 
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Smooth rails for smooth rolling 
on The M.«St.L. 


The rail ends on any track take 
terrific pounding from fast-rolling 
car and locomotive wheels. Rail 
joints, if neglected, become rough. 
The resulting jars and vibration can 
damage freight shipments. 

Not so on the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railway! Rebuilding of bat- 
tered rail ends by electric welding is 
part of its program of track main- 


Electric welding rebuilds battered 
rail ends on the M. & St. L. The rail ends 
are first heated, then new steel added 
as shown above. 


- An electric grinding machine restores 
the rails to their original shape and 
smoothness. Experienced crews use mo- 
bile equipment for the entire operation. 


tenance to keep rails smooth and 
even. The work, along with renewal 
of ties and ballast, goes on con- 
stantly, except in the cold of winter. 

Here’s evidence again of how no 
detail is neglected that makes for 
smooth rolling of M. & St. L. fleets of 
modern cars and Diesel locomotives. 
On the M. & St. L., it’s attention to 
all details that insures 








The MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Railway 


111 East Franklin Avenue, Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 
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Plotting 
YOUR BUSINESS 


Many successful businesses have been confronted with serious 


problems because of the death of one or more partners, owners 





or other executives. Well planned life insurance pro- 
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tection can help you to solve this contingency. 





Write on your business letterhead for a copy of 
our brochure ‘‘Planning a Sound Business Life 
Insurance Program For Your Company.’’ 








Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS e¢ CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland 
Buffalo Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 








Not an instrument you buy, 
but a service we supply. 
Write or call us today. 
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‘Combustion Facts Fully Revealed 
by Fast, Simple Heat Prover Test 


This scientific Cities Service Heat Prover 
gives you the real “inside” on furnace 
combustion conditions. Its plain, quick, 
accurate work lets you know: 

How much excess oxygen is present 

How much combustible matter is wasted 
How much fuel you might save 

Without endless trial-and-error you can 
proceed to conserve fuel and increase fur- 











ee ee ae 1 nace output. This is substantiated by rec- 
CITIES SERVICE O1. COMPANY | ords made on all types of furnaces. See for 
nf terd are Remmataee | yourself how productivity can be im- 
Without obligation please send your | proved. Call or write today for a Cities 
booklet, “Combustion Control for Indus- | Service Heat Prover demonstration ... 
ee ee eer eee. | readily arranged in your plant. Or for 
Name | further details return the coupon. 

jie: | 
Aadres | CITIES & SERVICE 
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City and State. 
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We’ve Been Asked:___ 


HOW DRAFT RULES 
ARE MADE TIGHTER 


What married men now face the 
draft? 


All nonfathers between the ages of 18kf 


and 26 are eligible for the draft at this 
time as a result of a presidential order 
based upon changes made in the Selec. 
tive Service Act by Congress last June. 


Which among married men are likely 
to be called first? 


The older ones. Selective Service policy| 


is to take the eligible 25-year-olds first, 


Then the 24s and 23s, with the youngest! 


being called last. The decision to call 
nonfathers will tend to take some of the 
pressure off the draft of 19-year-olds for 
the time being. 


When will nonfathers be called? 
Some draft boards expect to begin call. 


ing nonfathers in December. By _ that} 


time they will have finished reclassify. 
ing some married men as 1-A’s. 


Will any fathers be drafted now? 
No. The law forbids draft of fathers. 
Congress would have to change this be- 
fore they could be drafted. 


Who can qualify as a father for de- 
ferment? 

A man can qualify as a father if he has 
a child of his own or a stepchild, a foster 
child or an adopted child. The child 
must have been adopted legally. It is 
not enough merely to plan to adopt one 
or to have taken the initial steps. 


What about an unborn child? 

Here, too, the father can get deferment 
under the new rules. But, to get defer. 
ment on the basis of an unborn child, the 
father, before the date he is ordered for 
induction, must file with his local board 
a doctor’s certificate saying that the 
child has been conceived. There still 
may be time for some nonfathers to 
qualify. 


Are nonfathers in the same class as 
single men? 

Yes. They are in the same position in the 

eyes of draft boards. Eligible married 

men will be put into Classification 1-A. 


Will any nonfathers be deferred? 

Yes. Some of them will be able to quali- 
fy for occupational deferment if they 
are doing essential work and cannot be 
replaced. In that group will be some 
farmers who are doing important work. 
Childless married men also will some- 
times get deferment as students. Those 
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Nonfathers Face Call 


@ Married men without children 
now face draft under revised 
rules. 


@ Early induction is likely for some 
nonfathers. 


@ Other changes in draft procedure 
are made by executive order. 











now attending school will be eligible for 
postponement of induction until June if 
their work is satisfactory. Some will get 
a further delay of service if they are not 


7 | in the lower parts of their classes or if 
re likely} 


they pass the deferment aptitude test. 
The next aptitude test is scheduled for 
December 13. 


Are other changes made in draft 
rules? 

There are. For one thing, physical and 
mental requirements are relaxed some- 
what. That means that some 4-F’s will 
be reclassified and that some of these 
will be drafted. 


Ils any change made in the draft age? 
The recent Act of Congress lowered 
the draft age to 18%. But local boards 
are reminded in the President’s execu- 
tive order that this group is not sup- 
posed to be touched if older men are 
available on the rolls of a draft board. 
The new order lowers the voluntary en- 
listment age from 18 to 17 if a youth 
has the written consent of a parent or 
guardian. 


Are conscientious objectors still de- 
ferred? 

Not altogether. The new rules say that 
conscientious objectors, if physically and 
mentally fit, can be required to perform 
nonmilitary work contributing to national 
health or safety in place of induction. 
This would be for two years. 


Can any aliens be drafted? 

Another change is made here. From now 
on, aliens who are living permanently in 
the U.S. are required to register and 
they can be drafted, except where they 
are exempt under treaties between the 
U.S. and their countries. 


What other changes are made in 
draft rules? 

Another change affects the “doctor 
draft.” Hereafter, doctors are to be 
called according to length of previous 
military service, rather than by age. 
This means that those with the shortest 
period of service are liable to be called 
first. An additional group is added to 
those students in the “healing arts” who 
are to be given special consideration for 
deferment. These are pharmacy, chiro- 
practic and chiropody students. 
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WHY PANTHERS PULL 
NO PUNCHES 


Over the foaming wake of its carrier, one of our 
Navy’s most aggressive fighters, the GRUMMAN 
PANTHER, comes in low for landing. Since early 
in the Korean War, PANTHERS have demon- 
strated two traditional Grumman characteris- 
tics. The ability to hit hard and the ruggedness 
to take punishment and return “home.” 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 











You can’t buy a thing 
from this “salesman” 


How come? Because the things he “sells” are free. 
His job is to sell “ideas” and to give technical assist- 
ance to national defense agencies and other cement 
and concrete users in his territory. 


This salesman is one of 230 Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation field engineers operating out of 26 district 
offices and serving 45 states. These engineers are 
experts on the uses of portland cement and concrete. 


Back of them is a headquarters organization of 139 
technical specialists and research scientists who pro- 
vide the up-to-the-minute information and technical 
literature which enable the PCA field engineer to give 
maximum service, without charge, to cement 
users—large and small—thus insuring to them 
best results from their concrete dollar. 


The broad program of research, develop- 
ment and engineering service conducted by 
the Portland Cement Association is made pos- 
sible by the financial support of its 67 member 
companies engaged in the manufacture of 
portland cement in the U. S. and Canada. 


The PCA is a non-profit organization dedi- \ 
cated to improving and extending the uses of 
portland cement and concrete so these ma- 
terials may play their proper role in building a 
stronger America. A list of Association mem- 
ber companies will be sent free on request. 
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@ Location of PCA member company mills 
® Location of PCA district offices 


%& Location of PCA general offices and laboratories 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. Al0a-83, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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7th Pay Round: 
Steel and Coal 
Open New Drive 


Wages in the seventh round 
will push to new high ground. 
Present ceilings do not figure to 
stand up under pressure. 

Philip Murray and John Lewis 
are out to get more for steel and 
coal unions than rules allow. 
They will set 1952 pattern. 

Raises, over all, will be hard- 
er to get. This time, employers 
will not always be able to pass 
them on in the form of higher 
prices. 

Controls are not to stop unions from 
a seventh round of wage increases— 
seventh since World War II. Size of 
the increases will depend upon how 
far the Government is willing to go in 
changing its rules in the face of strong 
pressure. 

This pressure is to come before long 
from two big unions, each with a con- 
sistent record of getting something for 
its members. One is Philip Murray’s 
Steelworkers Union. The other is John L. 
Lewis’s coal miners. In the past, they 
often have influenced wage settlements 


in other industries, have had much to do 
with fixing national wage patterns. Each 








-Harris & Ewing 
STEELWORKERS’ MURRAY 
- . . over the ceiling? 
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Gulf Periodic Consaliasion Service: helps re- 
duce maintenance costs in the famous bakeries 
of Pepperidge Farm, Inc. ; 


4 : 
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This advanced cooperative plan contributes ef- 
fective cost-cutting help to every industry that 
uses petroleum products. 

Gulf Periodic Consultation Service makes 
available the services of trained sales engineers, 
backed up by technologists who are skilled in 
every phase of petroleum science, and who have 
had years of experience with practically every 
type of industrial process and equipment. 

These specialists provide practical assistance 
on problems involving lubricants, fuels, rust pre- 
ventives, cutting oils, solvents, waxes, and special 
process oils. Their knowledge and experience can 
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Guif Periodic Consultation Service helps cut 
machining costs at International Business Ma- 
chines Co., Endicott, New York. 


Wrnmbak. FF 


GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE 


be applied profitably to your plant or operation. 


Write today for your copy of the booklet “Gulf 
Periodic Consultation Service” which explains 


this cost-reducing tool. Or contact your nearest 
Gulf office. 





















\ PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS ) 




















ES LONG HOURS 
M SHORT 


Not only do your hours seem shorter but 
also they’re more productive hours when 
you are correctly seated in a chair that 
helps you work. The Harter 1900 is that 
kind of chair. It’s a big chair for big 

men. It’s big in comfort, big in appearance, 
big in value. And thanks to Harter steel 
construction it will stay that way for a 
whole business lifetime. Best way to prove 
the working comfort you can get from 

one of these chairs is to sit in one at your 
Harter dealer’s. We'll send 
along his address when you 
write for informative Har- 
ter booklet on seating and 
literature on the 1900 chairs. 


MARTE R 


STU RSO1’AS. MAC DEC. 4m 


Hy POSTURE CHAIRS - STEEL CHAIRS 
i Write for your free copy “Posture Seating Makes Sense.” Harter Corp.,410 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 


C-1900 
SWIVEL ARMCHAIR 
C-1910 MATCHING 

SIDE ARMCHAIR 








ONBRAKO) THROUGH THE AGES - No.1 


THAT REMINDS ME, 
HEROD OLD BOY- KNOW 
WHERE | CAN PICK UP 


| A_FEW GROSS OF 
| GINBRAKO STRIPPER 
| BOLTS WHILE I'M 


| IN THESE PARTS? 

















THE VISITING ROMAN CONSUL KEEPS IN MIND — 
THE EMPIRE'S INTERESTS DURING SALOME'S abet als 


DANCE OF THE SEVEN VEILS. 


—SPS 














UNBRAKO. 


SOCKET 
SCREWS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN 56 PENNSYLVANIA 


a-century of PRECISION- FASTENERS” 
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... Strike threats will 
figure in some disputes 


will expect to get more this time than 
present rules permit. 

The seventh-round outlook, as a 
result, is shaping up this way: 

Strikes may increase, as employers 
find union demands harder to meet 
under price and wage controls. Wage 
increases that cannot be passed on in 
the form of higher prices will be re- 
sisted. As a result, strike threats often 
will be hanging over the heads of 
wage stabilizers as they seek to settle 
disputes. 

Demands of union leaders are to be 
well above present wage ceilings. Unions 
fast are getting about all they can ex- 
pect under existing rules. 





is 3 -Harris & Ewing 
U.S. STEEL'S FAIRLESS 
. . . under the Board? 


Settlements early in 1952, negotiated 
or proposed by the Government, are 
expected to run somewhat better than 
10 cents an hour for unions that did not 
get pay raises during 1951. Some groups 
may be able to raise this figure to 15 
cents or more if they can show con- 
vincing evidence of need for special 
treatment. That is the prospect for the 
larger industries. 

Extra-large raises, above that pat- 
tern, are likely in many individual plants 
where rates have fallen below the scales 
paid in similar shops in an area or 
industry. This will affect smaller plants 
especially. Unions are confident that 
they can win sizable increases under 
a new wage rule voted by the Wage 
Stabilization Board. This rule allows 
inequities in rates between comparable 
plants to be corrected by raises that go 
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FREOG CHANCE. 











PEOPLE 


Yow’ll never be the people’s choice 
Unless you use the human voice. 


We don’t have to sell radio to the nation’s 
political parties. They know, as every politi- 
cian in history has known, the power of the 
human voice. Candidates for office were among 
the first users of radio. And network radio is 
the only truly national advertising medium 
used extensively by the national parties. 


With network radio they can use the 
human voice to reach the nation. And the 
human voice can successfully sell the intan- 
gibles—good will, personality, policy—just as 
it sells actual merchandise. 


Isn’t it logical that network radio should 
be your primary public relations instrument? 
If you are an institutional advertiser, then 
you are selling intangibles. You are selling 
the good will, the personality and the policy 
of your company. On NBC you use the human 
voice to sell these qualities to the largest audi- 
ence in all advertising. In fact, not only the 
commercial message, but the entire program 
becomes your ambassador. 


NBC leads all other networks in the 
number and prestige of its institutional ad- 
vertisers. On NBC you will join company with 
Cities Service, Firestone Tire and Rubber, 
United States Steel, American Dairy Associ- 
ation, Bell Telephone, Reynolds Metals, Amer- 
ican Trucking Association, the Dupont 
Company, Standard Oil of California, and 
numerous others. 


These advertisers are using the warmth 
and conviction of the human voice to present 
their messages. And they’re using NBC so 
that the greatest possible number of people 
will be convinced. 


NBC radio network 


a service of Radio Corporation of America 
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BETTER SIGHT...BETTER SOUND. 
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We can help YOU 


with your MILITARY 
packaging problems 


BAGS: BARRIERS 
ENVELOPES 


BARRIER MATERIALS 


to meet moisture vapor proof, and 
greaseproof requirements of MIL, 
JAN, and AN specifications 


Skilled technical assistance 
is available upon request 


Write, wine ar phone 
THE FLOYD A. HOLES CO. 


200 Northfield Road » BEDFORD, OHIO 


THE FLOYD A. HOLES COMPANY 
200 Northfield Road, Bedford, Ohio 
Send complete catalog of Barrier Materials. 
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.. . Steel and coal 
to provide a pattern 


beyond the 12 per cent limit on cost-of- 
living adjustments. 

Government will have a big part .in 
shaping the wage pattern for the 1952 
round. More and more disputes are to 
be referred to the Wage Stabilization 
Board, to avoid strikes. WSB has power 
only to recommend settlement terms, 
but its proposals will be accepted in 
many cases. A wage trend could grow 
out of these recommendations. 

Steel and coal settlements will in- 
fluence the 1952 pattern for many other 
groups of workers. This pattern, how- 
ever, is likely to grow during the year, 
since stabilization rules permit adjust- 
ments ip pay to match rising living costs. 





—Acme 
JOHN L. LEWIS 
. . @ short strike? 


Steel will provide the first big test 
for 1952. Bargaining talks probably will 
start late in November, although the 
contract does not expire until December 
31. The Steelworkers Union has not 
drafted its demands as yet, but a sizable 
pay raise will be one item. 

Steelworkers last had a raise at the 
end of 1950. U.S. Steel then voluntarily 
gave increases averaging 16 cents an 
hour, and other companies went along. 
This raise used up the 10 per cent al- 
lowed by WSB, but Murray will find 
room for new raises under other pro- 
visions of the Board’s wage policy. 

Cost-of-living adjustments, for  ex- 
ample, are permissible for 1951. Steel- 
workers probably will have about 6 cents 
an hour coming under this heading by 
the end of this year. In addition, they 
may be able to collect 4 cents or more 





It pays to 


do business in 
New York State 


Did you know that New York 
State helps prime defense con- 
tractors find suitable subcon- 
tractors? A new “Industrial 
Preparedness Survey” lists the 
type, number and capacity of 
productive equipment pos- 
sessed by over 5,000 New York 
plants. These include firms in 
the metal-working, wood, tex- 
tile, plastics and paper indus- 
tries. This inventory enables 
us to speed lists of qualified 
subcontractors to prime con- 
tractors. For aid in locating ex- 
actly the type of subcontrac- 
tor you need, write: N. Y.State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room173, 
112 State Street, Albany 7, 
New York. 

















MAGNECORD 


Sound 





/ 
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* TROUBLE-SHOOTS A POWER LINE 
Giant transmission lines require constant mainte- 
nance and replacement. Magnecord Tape Record- 
ers help in this full-time job by checking the hum 
‘of high voltage transformers. Magnecord sound 
analysis of this hum pin-points trouble spots along 
miles of power lines . . . cuts maintenance costs 
and assures safe delivery of needed power. 
Whatever your recording problem — in the laboratory 
or in your field tests — 
Magnecorders offer 
greater fidelity and 
precision. Available 
for subsonic, audio and 
supersonic research, § 
Magnecord can fill your \ 
most exacting requirements 













HIGH FIDELITY TAPE RECORDERS FOR INDUSTRY 


Write for New. Catalog. Dept. US-10 


Magnecord, Inc., 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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. . . » WSB action may be 
preferred in some cases 


for increased productivity. If WSB al- 
lows Steelworkers to have a_produc- 
tivity raise for 1951 as well as for 1952, 
the total would go even higher, possibly 
to about 15 cents an hour. 

If negotiations between Murray and 
steel companies bog down, as is likely, 
the whole question will be referred to 
the WSB. Big Steel’s Benjamin F. Fair- 
less and other employers probably 
would prefer to have the Government 
rather than industry fix the amount of 
the raise, as it might help in getting 
price relief to cover the added labor 
costs. 

Coal will provide the second big test 
for next year. Mr. Lewis and his United 





sin ~Harris & Ewing 
COAL INDUSTRY'S MOSES 
. . . @ test case? 


Mine Workers customarily aim at getting 
more than the Steelworkers. Lewis’s con- 
tract does not expire until March 31. If 
stockpiles of coal above ground are too 
large at that time, Lewis might try for a 
short strike to enhance his bargaining 
power. He likes to have low stockpiles 
in the yards when he sits down at the 
negotiating table. 

One question will be whether coal 
Operators can present a more united 
front against Lewis than in many past 
years. It will be a test for Harry M. 
Moses, head of the Bituminous Coal 
Operators Association, which was set up 
to strengthen the operators’ bargaining 
position. Moses and Joseph E. Moody, 
of the Southern operators’ group, may 
be able to work out a settlement with 
the union without WSB intervention. A 
sizable pay raise is expected, however. 
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“Get me for a 
Home, Sweet Home!” 
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Best value on the market—this new feature-packed LC10 Built-in 
Ilgette! It’s really quiet ...exceptionally powerful...has modern, 
functional beauty . . . special design features for ease of installa- 
tion, cleaning, and servicing...is absolutely waterproof... 
and is so well engineered and so ruggedly constructed it will give 
complete satisfaction for years and years. Now available for 
either thin wall or standard wall construction in your kitchen, 
laundry, recreation room, or bath. Both motor and fan covered 
by the ILG “‘One-Name-Plate’’ Guarantee. See your dealer or 
send coupon below for FREE BOOKLET-—start on your 
“Home, Sweet Home” today! 






VENTILATION 





(J Send free booklet “How to Plan Your Home Ventilating 
System” 


(J Send name of my ILG dealer cn, 


Pree { Colorful, 











Name 
‘complete 16-page 
Address, guide on “How to Plan 
Your Home Ventilating 
City, State System” 






































FOR BUSINESS... =xacemmasnensromm, 
ALL-RAIL SHIPMENTS... 


TO AND FROM 





via 
RAILROAD CAR FERRIES 
from PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Eliminates costly packing, 
loading and unloading 

delays... 

FAST DELIVERY! 
LOW INSURANCE! 
LESS HANDLING! 


Route shipments from all parts of U.S. and Canada via Fast 
Railroad Freight to Port of Palm Beach, Fla. Then via fleet of 
4 fast, modern ocean-going car ferries to Havana and all Cuba. 


FOR FULL DETAILS, WRITE OR CALL... 


The WEST INDIA FRUIT and 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Inc. 


P.O. Box 469 30 Church Sc. 
West Palm Beach, Fla. New York 8, N.Y 
Telephone 2-1673 Worth 4-0724 


6 N. Michigan Ave. 235 Lafayette Bldg. 
Chicago 2, Ill. Detroit 26, Mich. 
Randolph 6-0168 Woodward 2-4080 


or railroad offices of the Florida East Coast, Seaboard, 
Southern or Atlantic Coast Line 


FOR REST and PLEASURE. vn 


Florida's largest, most complete resort hotel. |, 
Beach club, pool, cabanas, golf, fishing 


..every attraction at its lavish best. 


PALM BEACH 


@ Qlinete 


Winter Season October 4 -- April 30 








Detailed information and reservations 
at above offices, or write horel direct. 





‘American Federation of Labor say the 














Pe management staffs, the production staffs, 
the men of science, engineering, sales, distribution, 
finance, transportation—these men are cover-to-cover 
readers because they must keep informed on national 
and international trends. 

Advertise your products and services to more than 
425,000 of America’s top families. 


UC. 8. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


H. L. Behlke, Director of Advertising 
30 Reekefeller Plaza, New York 
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. . . Unions wait to se 
what big leaders get 






Moses, Moody and Lewis were able tg 
agree on an increase of $1.60 a day 
or 20 cents an hour early this year, jus¢ 
prior to the start of wage controls. 

Other unions will sit back to see whag 
Lewis and Murray can win for 195 
Most of them will be willing to take 
whatever pattern is set by coal or steel 


AFL Not Sure 
Of Poll Power 


Labor’s power at the polls again j 
being questioned. 
Senators marked for defeat by the 




















welcome the idea of being on labor3 
purge list. AFL officials themselves are 
not sure they can hold large numbers of 
union members in line for next years 
elections. 

As targets for ‘52, the AFL lists 
14 Republicans and 5 Democrats amongiig 
33 Senators expected to run for regy 
election. Republicans include Brewster, 
of Maine; Flanders, of Vermont; Martin, 
of Pennsylvania; Bricker, of Ohio; Jen-3@ 
ner, of Indiana; Smith, of New Jersey;iil 
Williams, of Delaware; Butler, of Ne 
braska; McCarthy, of Wisconsin; Kem 
of Missouri; Watkins, of Utah; Ecton, of 
Montana; Knowland, of California, and 
Cain, of Washington. 

Democrats listed are O’Conor, 4 
Maryland; Byrd, of Virginia; Holland) 
of Florida; Connally, of Texas, and 
Stennis, of Mississippi. 

Opposition to these Senators is basedi 
on their votes for the Taft-Hartley Ace 
and against measures supported by the 
AFL. Most of the candidates indicate 
they do not expect the rank-and-file 
members of unions to take political 
orders from the AFL. A few report that 
AFL leaders in their own States are 
likely to support them. Senator Taft 
victory in Ohio last year in the face of am 
all-out attempt by the unions to beat 
him is highly encouraging to the Sen- 
ators on the AFL list. 

AFL leaders admit that they did not 
get complete support of their member 
in politics in 1950. Spot checks showed 
that only 20 per cent of the members of 
some local unions were registered to 
vote. About 95 per cent failed to con- 
tribute to campaign funds. 

AFL officials also concede that a car- 
didate sometimes can be hurt by a labor 
indorsement. As a result, they plan to 
play down the union label as much a 
they can. 
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BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BLDG. « DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


EXTRUSIONS e CASTINGS e¢ FORGINGS e¢ PISTONS e¢ BEARINGS 
INGOTS e¢ AUTOMOTIVE REPLACEMENT PARTS ¢@ AIRCRAFT PARTS 


TELEVISION’ 
“American Forum of the Air”. . . Every Sunday Afternoon on NBC Television 
Consult Your Newspaper for Time and Station 


CHEAP MONEY... 


that’s what the Reds 


would like to see in America. 


Cheap money 
eats into savings; cuts 


down the value of insurance; 


wrecks plans for security. 


Cheap money 
leads nations into chaos; 


collapse .. . and communism. 


Moscow meddlers 
in positions of influence 
are promoting cheap money 


for America today. 


Let’s throw them out! 
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NATIONAL 


National Steel is a complete, self-contained steel 
producer. Its production starts in National Steel 
properties beneath the earth’s surface. It ends with 
finished steel and specialized products that 
National Steel furnishes to the industries of 
America. 


Within its structure, National Steel possesses 
every resource and every facility required for 
the transformation of ore into steel. 

National Steel mines and quarries yield its raw 
materials. National Steel boats, barges and trucks 
transport its products. National Steel men and 





furnaces, mills and machines, melt... roll... 
finish . . . distribute its steel. 


And National Steel continues to expand, continues 
to implement its steel-making power The com- 
pletion of a new blast furnace, open hearth furnaces 
and other major facilities will increase its annual 
capacity from 4,750,000 to 6,000,000 tons of ingots 
by 1952. In addition, National recently purchased 
a site for a completely new mill on the East Coast. 
This is National Steel . . . completely integrated, 
completely independent one of America’s 
largest and fastest growing producers of steel. 





NATIONAL STEEL AMA CORPORATION 


GRANT BUILDING 





PITTSBURGH, PA, 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 

















va GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 


Detroit, Michigan. The only integrated 
steel mill in the Detroit area. Produces a 


wide range of carbon steel products... 
is a major supplier of all types of steel for 









the automotive industry. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 





Mills at Weirton, West Virginia, and 
Steubenville, Ohio. World’s largest 
independent manufacturer of tin plate. 
Producer of a wide range of otherimportant 
steel products. 








A STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 


Unit of Great Lakes Steel Corporation. 
Plants at Ecorse, Michigan, and Terre 
Haute, Indiana. Exclusive manufacturer 
of world-famed Quonset buildings and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 

















HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore from 
extensive holdings in Great Lakes region. 
National Steel is also participating in the 
development of new Labrador-Quebec 
iron ore fields. 





THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 


Blast furnace division of National Steel 
located in Buffalo, New York. 





ener BRIE NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION 
\ ; . Coal mines and properties in Pennsylvania, 
NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. West Virginia and Kentucky. Supplies high 
; es grade metallurgical coal for the tremendous 
Located in Houston, Texas. Recently needs of National Steel. 


erected warehouse covers 208,425 square 
feet. Provides modern facilities for distri- 
bution of National Steel products through- 
out Southwest. 
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Recorder 











Master Time Controi 


Lockheed F-94 


7 TIME... on the line! 


Every production minute counts in industry! That’s why many 
thousands of leading plants have used IBM Time Control for over 
half a century. 








With IBM Time Control, timing is right . . . on the produc- 
tion line, in the office, all over the building—without manual 
supervision. 


On-the-line dependability and accuracy are yours—every minute 
—with IBM time! 
Attendance 
IBM time equipment includes Electronic and Electric Time Systems, Recorder 
Program Signaling Systems, Nurses’ Call Systems, Recording Door 
Locks, Tower Clocks, Athletic Scoreboards and Timers, in addi- 
tion to the products illustrated at the right. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES | & M 


TRADE MARK 

















Indicating Clock 
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_....Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


You now can get an inside view of the arms program and what it means.. Here 
is what top mobilization officials say privately about what lies ahead: 

Metal shortages are going to get a lot worse before they get better--a lot 
worse. For example: Carbon steel requirements for first quarter, 1952, are 156 
per cent of supply; structural shapes, 205 per cent; plates, 180 per cent; alloy 
steel, 160 per cent; stainless steel, 170 per cent of available supply. 

Aluminum demand is 177 per cent of Supply. Copper demand is even higher. 

Those are requirements forwarded to defense agencies under the Controlled 
Materials Plan. Obviously, under CMP, you are not going to get nearly as much 
metal as you want. Cuts in some cases are going to be rather drastic. 

















Now, for an over-all picture of arms output as it is developing..... 

Military deliveries--goods going to the armed services--will amount to 4 
billion dollars a month in the second half of next year. And, what's more, they 
are going to stay at that rate for a good many months to come. 

Total defense spending now accounts for about 12 per cent of everything 
that the U.S. produces--the total product. It will rise to 17 or 18 per cent 
early next year. That is a step-up of about 50 per cent in defense outlays. 

Major bottleneck in arms production is machine tools. Government wants 3.7 
billion dollars' worth of them. It got only 300 million dollars' worth in 1950, 
is getting 675 million this year, will get 1.3 billion next year. 

Machine-tool industry is assured of large orders for quite a while. 

Water shortage in the Pacific Northwest is another headache. It's cutting 
down power output and that is cutting down on aluminum. Planners are open to 
any suggestions. Proposals to date include: Moving aluminum plants, building 
steam power generators, using battleships for auxiliary power. Meanwhile, the 
Government is going ahead with "cloud seeding” to try to get more rainfall. 




















Cutbacks in civilian output, mostly in hard goods, are going to continue. 
Defense planners can't see much chance for increases until late 1953. 

Production schedules for civilian plants, however, will not be cut below 
the "break even" point. Officials have no desire to force losses on anyone. You 
may not be able to make as much money, but officials don't want to break you. 

Alert businessmen, nevertheless, might be wise to get into defense work. 
This shouldn't be too hard. For instance: Cadillac,in making Army tanks, has 
1,400 first-line subcontractors. They, in turn, have C,000 other suppliers. 

That is cited as an example of how defense work tends to spread around. 














Shortages coming up in civilian supplies are not worrying officials. 

Glutted warehouses, plus allowed production, are expected to keep the ci- 
vilian population pretty well supplied. No distress is officially expected. 

On price trends, official appraisers disagree. Some top economic advisers 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


see hopeful signs in sluggish consumer spending, small increases in bank loans. 
Their conclusion: Inflationary pressures nave subsided. Not so, in the opinion 
of the stabilizers. They fear an upsurge of inflation along about next spring. 
Their reason: People soon will get some 20 billions a year more than now. 








The mobilizers also give some hints on the job situation and outlook. 

Additional workers, numbering 1 to 1.5 million, must be brought into the 
labor force over the next year. That means jobs for youths, old people, women. 

Engineering and scientific skills are woefully scarce and will be scarce 
for 10, 15, or 20 years. That is a problem that will not be solved easily. 

Women are to be encouraged to seek training in these fields. Colleges will 
be urged to accept more women in engineering and technical courses. 

Draft deferment for college engineering students is to be pressed. 

Industry also is urged to steer apt workers into engineering colleges. 

Need for highly skilled technicians is seen as a long continuing one. 











To turn to the more immediate situation as it affects business..... 

Activity is going along on an even keel, has been for almost three months. 

Mounting defense spending is offsetting declines in inventory purchasing 
and home building, and a lower rate of consumer buying. 

Personal income, while staying high, is not rising as fast as it was. 

Private demand, in the aggregate, has dipped in the current period. 

These findings by Commerce Department explain why pressures for inflation 
are easing off, at least temporarily. Government analysts see little in the 
outlook that will cause any sharp changes very soon, either up or down. 














Retail trade, although below a year ago, is in a slowly rising trend. 

Total sales of retail stores rose 2 per cent from July to August and are up 
a bit again for September. Stores are taking in about 12 billion a month. 

Furniture stores and auto dealers scored the greatest July-to-August gain. 
Furniture=-store sales advanced 7 per cent. Automobile sales rose 4 per cent. 

Hardware stores are holding a steady sales trend. Same situation applies 
to building-material dealers and to the sales of jewelry stores. 

Clothing stores pushed dollar sales up from July to August, but the rise 
was not as great as usual. September sales also are disappointing to clothiers. 

Department stores, mail-order houses, and other stores dealing in general 
merchandise likewise have failed to make the sales gains they would like. 

Food stores are attracting the most consumer dollars. Their trade runs 
around 3 billion dollars a month. That is higher than a year ago. Food and 
drugstores and filling stations are the only ones with year-to-year gains. 

Something to remember, however, is that a buying wave was still going on at 
this time last year. It would be hard to beat sales figures of that period. 
For the remainder of the year, sales comparisons should make a better showing. 
































Government is beginning to take a direct hand in boosting metal output. 

Copper-purchase agreements have been negotiated with three companies to 
enable them to expand output. Two are in Arizona, one is in Montana. 

Zinc production in Peru also is being stimulated by U.S. promises to buy. 
Government hopes to get 765 tons of slab zinc a month from this operation. 

Machine-tool companies can get Government-guaranteed loans to expand. 
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How antiknock compound increases 
the working and earning power of 
heavy-duty vehicles: 


It is estimated that, in normal times, 
the quantities of antiknock com- 
pound used in gasoline increase its 
antiknock quality about 10 octane 
numbers. Such an improvement al- 
lows an increase in engine compres- 
sion ratio which, in one commercial 
vehicle engine, produced gains in 
power output and fuel economy that 
resulted in: 








... 76% more pay load and 7% better gasoline mileage on the same 
operating schedule over a route through level and hilly country 





-.- 16% higher speed on mountain grades 


ANTIKNOCK COMPOUND 





A few drops in each gallon of gasoline is helping trucks and 


buses climb hills more easily, haul heavier loads and step up schedules 


When a modern truck or bus parks alongside an old-timer, you 
don’t have to be an automotive expert to tell which is which. 
The advances in design and construction are readily apparent. 
But one of the most important improvements of all is hidden 
from you. It’s inside the gasoline tank. 


For more than twenty-five years refiners have constantly 
improved their gasolines. Automotive manufacturers have 
taken advantage of the improved antiknock value of such 
gasolines by developing higher compression, more efficient 
engines. During this period an engine of given size has pro- 
duced more and more power and steadily improved gasciine 
economy. Actually today two gallons of gasoline can do the 
work of three gallons of 1925 gasoline—yet the price per gal- 
lon, excluding taxes, is about the same. 


What has made it possible for refiners to economically pro- 


duce vast quantities of greatly improved gasoline? First, the 
development of new and better refining methods which pro- 
vide higher octane-base gasolines. Second, the addition of anti- 
knock fluid to these better base stocks, which improves them 
still further. 

In normal times, the use of antiknock fluid adds an average 
of about ten octane numbers to gasoline used in the U. S. 
Without this antiknock fluid, neither gasoline quality nor com- 
mercial-engine performance would be at their present levels. 
When you consider the role that trucks and buses must play in 
America’s defense program, antiknock fluid today is a product 
of top-ranking value and importance. 





ETHYL CORPORATION, New York 17,N. Y. 
Manufacturers of “ETHYL” antiknock fluid 














Smooth, simple, positive control 
with SUNDSTRAND Hydraulics 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Improves performance of 
machinery used throughout 
modern industry 


Equipment manufacturers throughout 
industry have been able to simplify 
their designs and solve operating 
problems with Sundstrand Hydraulics. 
Fluid motors, tank units, valves, 
pumps, and transmissions effect dis- 
tinct improvements in ease and speed 
of operation, velvet-smooth control, 
positive action, new economy, sim- 
plified construction. If you are seek- 
ing to better the operation or control 
of your product with hydraulics, come 
to Sundstrand for reliable research, 
expert engineering, precision prod uction. 





GAS TURBINES 


8 Sundstrand divisions make 
widely diversified products 


MACHINE TOOL DIVISION— 
Lathes, Milling Machines, Special 
Machinery, Centering Machines, 
Bench Centers, Balancing Tools 





BROACHING DIVISION — stand- 
ard and special Broaching Ma- 
chines, Tools, Work-holding Fixtures 





AIRCRAFT HYDRAULIC DIVISION 
—constant speed Hydraulic Drives, 
“Rota-Roll” Pumps 





FUEL UNIT DIVISION— Pumps used 
by the nation’s leading oil burner 
manufacturers 


INDUSTRIAL HYDRAULIC DIVI- 
)= SION—Hydraulic Transmissions, 
Pumps, Control Valves, Fluid Motors 





Pony 


PNEUMATIC DIVISION — Air Sand- 
ers for automotive, wood-working, 
metal-working, and plastic industries 





FOUNDRY DIVISION—Gray iron 
d castings for Sundstrand and other 
manufacturers 


MAGNETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 
—Tool Room and Production Chucks, 
Magnetic Fixtures, Lifting Magnets, 
Chip and Coolant Separators 


g £ SUNDSTRAND 
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MACHINE TOOL CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 












News-Lines 





YOU CAN, as a_ machine-tool 

manufacturer, probably get Gov- 
ernment backing for a loan to supply 
working capital or to finance necessary 
expansion if your tools will be used in 
the defense effort. The General Services 
Administration announces that it will 
guarantee such loans, called V loans, for 
machine-tool manufacturers even though 
they do not themselves have Govern- 
ment contracts. Federal Reserve Banks 
act as agent for GSA in arranging V 
loans. 


* * * 


YOU CAN clear up some of the con- 

fusion over use of controlled ma- 
terials in construction from a set of in- 
terpretations issued by the National Pro- 
duction Authority. Copies of the in- 
terpretations may be obtained from field 
offices of the agency. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in handling the tax af- 
fairs of a corporation, wait until 
February 28 to file information returns 
listing dividends paid the previous year. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue amends 
its regulations to extend this final filing 
date from February 15. The amount that 
must be paid out before a return is re- 
quired is raised from $500 to $600. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, prob- 

ably raise the wages of your em- 
ployes represented by a union if your 
negotiations with the union over reopen- 
ing of wage discussions have broken 
down. In an administrative ruling, the 
General Counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board holds that an en- 
ployer did not commit an unfair labor 
practice when he granted a pay in- 
crease to his workers after an impasse 
was reached in negotiations with the 
union. 


* * * 


YOU CAN operate without ceiling 

prices if you provide certain kinds 
of services. Services that are exempted 
from price control by the Office of Price 
Stabilization include those of real estate 
brokers, agents and appraisers, advertis- 
ing agencies, barbers, beauticians, labor- 
relations and public-relations counselors 
and mortgage brokers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get a cheese-import 

quota even if you entered the im- 
port business after 1948. Procedures for 
obtaining such quotas are established by 
the Agriculture Department's Production 
and Marketing Administration. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


YOU CAN expect higher price-sup- 
port levels for the 1952 crops of 
some grains. The Department of Agri- 
culture raises the 1952 support levels for 
rye, oats, barley and grain sorghums. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely disregard 

regulations issued by the Salary 
Stabilization Board. A compliance official 
of the Board warns employers to pay no 
attention to rumors that the SSB does 
not intend to enforce its regulaions 
vigorously. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect the Wage 
Stabilization Board to tell you in ad- 
vance how far you can go in bargaining 
with a union over wage increases. 
WSB, in effect, informs both employers 
and unions that the Board will not set 
the limits for contract negotiations over 
wages. Instead, collective bargaining 
should be conducted consistent with 
Government stabilization policies. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, for income tax 

purposes, expect to carry over to a 
later year your loss on a mortgage fore- 
closure unless you can show that you 
are a real estate dealer or that your real 
estate activities constitute a trade or 
business regularly carried on. The U.S. 
Tax Court rules that such a loss may not 
be deducted in the following year by a 
taxpayer who had several other busi- 
nesses and could not qualify as a real 
estate dealer. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use priorities ratings 

to buy chemicals unless they are 
needed for defense or essential purposes. 
The National Production Authority 
limits the use of priorities for chemicals 
to programs for the Defense Department 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
to special cases approved by NPA. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT look for an early in- 

crease in the use of pig tin. Restric- 
tions on use of this metal are extended 
by the National Production Authority to 
the fourth quarter of 1951 and into suc- 
ceeding quarters in 1952. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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@ Putting together all the good things 
that go to make America’s standard of 
living the highest in all the world calls 
for a mighty job of transportation. 

And that’s a job for America’s rail- 
roads! 

For only the railroads — with the 
tremendous capacity and high eff- 
ciency made possible by trains of 
cars on tracks of steel—can do it. 








The railroads link farm, mine and 
forest .. . factory, foundry and ware- 
house . . . with homes in cities, towns 
and villages in every corner of the 
nation. 

In doing their job, the railroads 
move more tons of freight—more miles 
—at a lower average charge—than any 
other common carrier transportation 
system in the world! 
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to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
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p— PLUS §& MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity—— 





Production continues to be choked off in 
some industries by hand-to-mouth 
purchases of retailers, but business 
activity is braced at a high level by 
the expanding defense program. 

Factory output, at 230 on the indicator 
in the week ended September 30, has 
failed to rise for about six weeks fol- 
lowing its recovery from the July low 
of 224. That compared with the peak 
of 234 in March and April. 

Shortened hours of work during August 
tell where the drag on production has 
centered. Workers in soft-goods man- 
ufacturing plants spent only 39.1 
hours per week on the job in August, 
lowest for the month in over a decade, 
except for 1949, when a business re- 
cession was under way. Textile-indus- 
try hours were 3% less than in August, 
1950, while apparel and leather hours 
were down about 2. 

Consumer-hard-goods_ industries 
worked short hours as demand lagged 
and production was limited by metal 
shortages. The work week was down 
2 hours or more from a year earlier in 
plants making autos, refrigerators, 
furniture, jewelry and silverware. 

Overtime work, on the other hand, lifted 
average hours in aircraft, machinery, 
steel] and ordnance plants. 

Orders placed by department stores 
with their suppliers have been run- 
ning about half those of a year ago, 
when orders were stimulated by the 
first wave of consumer scare buying. 
As a result, retail inventories have fal- 
len from their peak of last spring, but 
are still far above a year ago. 

Inventories of manufacturers and whole- 
salers tend to remain inflated as re- 
tailers cut their orders sharply. On 


(1935-39=100) 
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September 1, stocks of electric refrig- 
erators, ranges and home _ freezers 
held by manufacturers and _ whole- 
salers remained at the same high level 
as on August 1. Shipments were too 
low to reduce stocks, having fallen as 
much as two thirds from a year ago in 
the case of refrigerators. 

TV-set inventory of manufacturers, 
though still large, is being reduced at 


Citi for National Defense 
And for Business Plant and Equipment 
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a fast rate. The 560,000 sets held on 
September 14 were down over 200,- 
000 in six weeks. 

Metal shortages, meanwhile, have put 
a ceiling for the time being on produc- 
tion of metal products for the de- 
fense program and for civilian capital 
expenditures of many kinds. Stated 
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requirements of persons wanting. al- 
lotments of carbon steel for the first 
quarter of 1952 add up to 56 per cent 
more than supply. 

Defense production is chewing up more 
metals all the time, leaving less for 
industrial expansion, public works, 
schools and hospitals, road building, 
commercial and residential construc- 
tion. Defense spending, shown in the 
top chart, will not approach a plateau 
until second quarter of 1952, when it 
will exceed 52 billions per year. That 
rate is likely to be a minimum for 
many months. Budget requests for fu- 
ture fiscal years are to be bolstered 
by rising goals for air strength and 
for atomic weapons. 

Plant and equipment spending of 
business, also shown in the chart, may 
have already hit its peak in the third 
quarter, when planned expenditures 
ran 45 per cent above a year earlier. 
For the fourth quarter, industrial firms 
other than metal producers are al- 
lotted only 26 per cent of the struc- 
tural steel they would like. Commer- 
cial projects get only 11 per cent. 

Tapering off of vital plant expansion, 
when it comes sometime in 1952, is 
therefore to be more gradual than if 
all expansion came now in a rush. The 
drop is likely to be more than offset by 
pent-up need for less essential con- 
struction and equipment of all kinds, 
including building of homes and apart- 
ments. 

The underlying trend of business activ- 
ity is to be upward at least through 
1952. At this time, however, progress 
is being slowed by metal shortages and 
unliquidated inventories of consumer 
goods. 
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The costliest place 
to catch mistakes 
is here— 





Best-lighted area in most plants today is the 
inspection table. But good inspection light- 
ing can only help catch errors after they 
occur—and time and materials have already 
been wasted. 


The cheapest place 
is here— 





By giving your production workers as good 
light as you give your inspectors, you prevent 
mistakes from happening. There are fewer 
errors, less fatigue, fewer accidents. 





PRODUCTION 








Photos courtesy Metals and Controls Corp., Attleboro, Mass. 


THE BEST WAY IS WITH “5-WAY IMPROVED” 
G-E FLUORESCENT LAMPS IN YOUR FIXTURES! 





S a result of recent improvements made 
by General Electric lamp research 
scientists, you now get: 


(1) Increased efficiency (improved phosphor) 
(2) Better uniformity (improved processes) 


(3) Less end blackening (purer materials, more 
accurate controls) 


(4) Longer life (new materials and methods) 


(5) Better color rendition (new Deluxe White 
lamps show colors as they really are) 


Workers see better, work better under cool 
fluorescent light with less glare, fewer shadows. 
Newest form of fluorescent is G-E slimline— 
up to 8’ long, single pin base, instant starting. 
Call vour General Electric lamp supplier. 


@S FREE BOOKLET! How to light up 
Rome for better production. For your 
wa copy of ‘Planned Lighting for 
Industry,” write General Electric, 
Department 166-US- 10, Nela Park, 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. 








You can put your confidence in 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 























Have You Read 


and Bond Business.” Just ask 


70 PINE STREET 
Offices in 





“Should You Buy Shares 


in America?” 


appearing in the current issue of 
THE READER’S DIGEST 


It’s the best explanation we’ve seen of why the ownership 
of common stocks is important — important, naturally, to 
any individual worried about protecting his extra money 
but important in a much more basic sense to America at 
large ... to our whole system of living. 

No single article, of course, can answer more than a few 
of your questions about investing. But if you'd like to pur- 
sue the subject a little further, if you’d like simple answers 
to such basic questions as what stocks are, what they cost, 
what a broker does, we'll be glad to send you our pamphlet 
“What Everybody Ought to Know . . 


there’s no charge of course. Send your request to— 


Department SA-84 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


. About This Stock 
for the pamphlet on stocks— 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
97 Cities 
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Every business manager is expected 
to repay his salary in terms of results. 


Moopy'’s can do just that in man- 
aging your investments. Nine out of 
10 clients stay with us year after | 
year — strong, implicit proof of the 
kind of results achieved. 


For a moderate fee you can enjoy the 
benefits of completely personal in- 
vestment management by a firm with 
the maturity of 35 years’ experience 
in supervising personal and institu- 
tional portfolios. 


A qualified personal adviser, working 
directly under Moody’s Investment 
Committee, will bring to bear all the 
factual and analytical resources of the 
Moody organization in keeping your 
funds profitably and safely invested. 





To receive our new booklet "MOODY'S PER- i 
SONAL MANAGEMENT SERVICE,” simply clip 
this coupon to your letterhead and mail today. 
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MOODY S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


65 Broadway, New York 6 
Hollingsworth Bldg 
105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3 


Los Angeles 14 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
for your favorite 


CUSTOMERS & EMPLOYEES 











This year give Stuckey’s famed Southern 


PECANS 


PECAN CANDIES and ASSORTMENTS 


Wholesome gifts like these are appreciated more because 
they can be taken home and placed under the tree. Pleas- 
ure shared by wives and children cement friendships. Our 
Candies, Pecans, Tropical Jellies, Gift Assortments are 
beautifully packaged; guaranteed fresh. Our smoked hams, 
country style, have wonderful flavor. 


WE SHIP FOR YOU—GIFT WRAP! 

Send today for catalog. Many suggestions, a complete price 
range. Your selections gift-wrapped individually. We mail 
to your list with card, or ship all to you. Generous quan- 
tity discounts, open account rated firms. Now serving 
thousands. Listed below are 4 favorites. Prices include post- 
age, except on hams. Order to see how wonderfully good! 
PAPER SHELLS—U.S. No. 1 Choice Pecans, 5lb. bag $3.50 
MAPLE PECAN PRALINES—40 to the Ib. box 1.65 
HICKORY SMOKED HAMS—Sugar cured, per Ib... 1.05 
ASS’T. GB-3: Contains box Pralines, lb. jar toasted 
pecan halves, lb. jar sugared and spiced halves, 2 
jars tropical jellies, 2 Ibs. selected pecans 

Write, wire today for Free Catalog 


Stackey's Gifts Dept. 





Eastman, Ga. 
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Partnerships 
Within Family 
May Save Tax 


As a‘ business owner, you 
might be able to save tax money 
by taking in your children in cer- 
tain cases as partners. 

Cut them in on ownership of 
the business assets and you can 
cut them in on profits. Income 
will be taxed in pieces, not in 
one big chunk. Tax might be re- 
duced by a third or more. 

New, easier rules for family 
partnerships are all set under tax 
bill, soon to become law. 


Another way of splitting the fam- 
ily income to save tax money is about 
to be opened up for business owners. 

The idea is simply to form family 
partnerships. A provision of the new tax 
bill, about to be made law, makes it 
much easier to do that. 

Briefly, it works this way: The head 
of the family, a business proprietor, 
converts his company into a partnership. 
He makes partners of various mem- 
bers of his family by giving them part 
ownership. Then the income of the busi- 
ness is divided up among all the part- 
ners, and is taxed accordingly. The 
separate pieces of the income bear 
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SENATOR GEORGE 
a call for close scrutiny 
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lower tax rates than would be borne by 
the whole. 

Partnership treatment is open to busi- 
nesses where capital: is a factor—for ex- 
ample, stores, factories, farms. 

The head of the family does not nec- 
essarily sacrifice effective control of the 
business by taking in his sons, daughters 
or other relatives as partners. He will be 
all right, so far as tax law is concerned, 
if he can show that the partners are the 
real owners of the business. 

This change in tax law has just been 
voted by both Houses of Congress over 
the protest of Treasury Secretary John 
W. Snyder. Until now, Mr. Snyder has 
been able to keep a tight rein on the 
use of family partnerships for tax saving. 

Tax reductions through forming 
such partnerships can run into big figures. 

On a net income of $20,000, earned 
by a single individual, the personal tax 
is $6,942. If that income is divided into 
fourths of $5,000 each, the tax on each 
fourth is $944, or a total of $3,776. 

The figures will vary from case to 
case, depending upon whether the busi- 
ness proprietor has dependents, whether 
he takes advantage of the present law 
that permits a man to split his income 
with his wife, etc. But, on any sizable 
income, splitting by means of a family 
partnership promises substantial savings 
on personal taxes. 

If the gift of a partnership interest is 
big enough, there will be a gift tax to 
pay. That tax applies only once, and is 
small by comparison with the income tax. 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 
(Dem.), of Minnesota, protesting 
against the whole principle of income 
splitting, cited the following case to show 
what can happen under present tax law 
and the proposed revision: 

A business firm earns a net income of 
$100,000. The proprietor of that busi- 
ness, without any change in present law, 
can split the $100,000 with his wife for 
tax purposes. His tax is $51,912. Except 
for the privilege of income splitting be- 
tween husband and wife, the tax would 
be $65,232. His saving is $13,320. 

That’s without the advantage of the 
coming new law. Now this _ business 
proprietor forms a family partnership, 
taking in his two children as partners. 
He gives each of them a one-fourth in- 
terest in the business, retaining one 
half for himself. 

His income is reduced to $50,000, 
and his tax becomes $19,592. The tax 
of each child is $9,796. The total that 
this family pays is cut down to $39,184. 
The saving, by reason of the family 
partnership, is $12,728. 

From two kinds of income splitting, 
then, this family has realized a tax sav- 
ing of $26,048. 

Forming a partnership that will 
qualify for favored tax treatment is to be 
made fairly easy. 

Under the old rule, devised by the 
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Here's How To Increase It 20%, 30%, 40% 
or More, QUICKLY—AT REASONABLE COST 





















from a METAL PRODUCTS CONCERN 
“, . » There is no doubt in our minds that 
without your financing, we could not have 
made such progress. You helped us build a 
healthy business...“ 






I today’s economy, one of the prime problems of American business is that 
of maintaining adequate working capital. If you need $10,000, $100,000, 
$1,000,000 or more for expanding payroll and production facilities for Govern- 
ment requirements, or for any other sound business reason, COMMERCIAL 
CrepiT has a proven proposal that will interest you. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT BUYS NO STOCK. Under the CommerctaL 
CrepiT proposal there is no change in ownership, management or profits. 
ComMerciaL CrepitT buys no stock, debentures or other capital issues. You 
make no fixed dividend or long term interest commitments. Unlike dividends, 
our one reasonable charge is a tax deductible business expense. 


CASH USUALLY AVAILABLE IN 3 TO 5 DAYS. No matter where you 
are located in the United States or how large your working capital needs, 
arrangements can be completed quickly . . . usually in 3 to 5 days from first 
contact. COMMERCIAL CrepiT’s method is an automatic, continuing means of 
financing . . . you can plan ahead knowing that you can increase or decrease 
the amount of CommerctaL Crepir funds used as your needs dictate. You pay 
only when you use our money and for what you actually need and use. 


GET THE FACTS TODAY. There are no preliminary fees, commissions or 
extras. The ComMerciAL CrepiT proposal offers the advantages of increased 
working capital without the usual disadvantages. If you have a working capital 
problem, phone, write or wire the nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION 
office below. Just say, “Send me complete information about the plan referred 


to in U.S. News & World Report.” 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


000 
Capital and Surplus Over $100,000. 
BALTIMORE 2, ND. 





COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 1 
New York 17 ® Chicago 6 ® Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6... and more than 300 other 
financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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. . . Even an infant 
can be a business partner 


Treasury on the basis of federal-court 
decisions, revenue offices have refused 
to recognize family partnerships that ap- 
peared to have been set up for the pur- 
pose of saving tax money. In general, tax 
advantages have been denied in cases 
where the new partners contributed 
neither capital nor services. 

The new rule will require the Treas- 
ury to recognize any family partnership 
in which the transfer of ownership is not 
a mere “sham.” 

How the partners get their shares in 
the business in the first place will not 
matter. Nor will it matter that the pur- 
pose of converting the business into a 
partnership is to save taxes. 

It will not be necessary for all mem- 





—Plummer from Black Star 


SENATOR HUMPHREY 
. . . a word of protest 


bers of the family to work for the firm to 
qualify as partners. If, however, the 
head of the family works for the busi- 
ness and the others do not, the law will 
expect him to draw “reasonable compen- 
sation” for his services. 

A man will be able to take his chil- 
dren in as partners even though they 
may be infants. If he wishes, he can 
form a trust for the benefit of his child 
partners, naming himself as trustee. 

He can retain “substantial powers” for 
himself in the operation of the business, 
so long as the purpose is to exercise 
those powers for the benefit of all the 
partners. — 

The Treasury is not to lose all its au- 
thority over family partnerships. The 
transfer of ownership, whether by gift 
or sale, must be genuine. Senator Walter 
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occupancy, eighty-two industrial 
buildings. Because, in many cases, 
owners and tenants have moved to 
larger quarters, these plants are ready 
for you —to rent, lease or purchase. 












By locating in Missouri you assure 
yourself an unusually favorable market 
and transportation position — plus 

a labor supply that is skilled and 
cooperative. 

It is to your interest to act now, as these 
buildings are on the open market. Send 
for current listing. Your interest will be 
kept confidential, of course. 
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Dept. J-17 Jefferson City, Mo. 
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. - » To make tax plan 
same as for stockholders 


F. George (Dem.), of Georgia, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, 
said this in a report to the Senate: 

“Transactions between persons in a 
close family group, whether or not in- 
volving partnership interests, afford 
much opportunity for deception and 
should be subject to close scrutiny. All 
the facts and circumstances at the time 
of the purported gift and during the peri- 
ods preceding and following it may be 
taken into consideration in determining 
the bona fides or lack of bona fides of a 
purported gift or sale.” 

The new rules on family partnerships 
are all set so far as this year and future 
years are concerned. There is a dispute, 
yet to be settled, as to cases involving 





—Plummer from Black Star 
SECRETARY SNYDER 
The Treasury is the loser 


past years. The House bill names Jan. 1, 
1951, as the effective date of the change. 
The Senate bill would date the new 
rules back to cover all unsettled family- 
partnership cases since 1938. 
Hundreds of family partnerships are 
involved in tax lawsuits under the stiff 
rulings of the Treasury that have been 
in effect in recent years. If the Senate 
version of the tax bill becomes law, the 


’ Treasury will have to settle many of 
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My Production Costs 
Are Really Going Up! 


1 Can't Raise or Even 
Hold My Present 
Prices! 


Between Rising Production Costs AND 
New, Tighter Price Controls! 


Costs are destined to rise ever steadily 
—but selling prices aren’t. That means 
tightening profit margins unless you 
can find a way to ‘“‘un-squeeze” the 
clamp on Costs, save man-hours— 
and use these extra man-hours, in 
other ways, to increase production. 
Don’t underestimate your costs of 
thousands of misspent man-hours. 
They are loss-leaks that build up and 
add to production costs, costs that are 
unproductive, costs that cannot now 
be tacked-on to your selling prices. 


Add Man-Hours to YOUR Plant’s 
Productive Capacity— Without 
Increasing Workload of Personnel! 


Do you know all the facts about the 
Automatic “Transporter”, the amaz- 
ing materials handling truck that re- 


leases 2 out of 3 men from back- r= SF 


breaking hand-handling and re- 
leases them for more productive 
work? 


Let us send you this really revealing, in- 
formative booklet: “How to Make Your 
Material Handling Pay Dividends.” Mail 
Coupon. 





Find out how you can train your 
gun On costs, increase production 
and make more profits in these days 
of squeezed margins. 

Find out how you, too, can eliminate 
material handling and shipping bot- 
tlenecks ... speed production... ship 
more goods faster . . . add to your 
plant’s productive capacity without 
increasing manpower by learning 
what Automatic Transporters can do 
for you. Mail the coupon—there’s no 
obligation. 





YOUR MATERIAL HANDLING 
COSTS CAN BE CUT IN HALF! 


Three out of four operator-led electric 
trucks in use are AUTOMATIC TRANS- 
PORTERS. They save up to 75% of your 
material handling 
2g costs. Press-button 
magic moves tons 
with fingertip en- 
ergy...saves hours 
and dollars in han- 
dling costs every 
working day. 
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Mail Coupon For Material Handling Booklet 


71 W.87th St., Dept. 


trode Antomalic Mark + 1, Chicago 20, Ill. 


those cases in favor of the taxpayers. 
Some will be entitled to refunds. 
Aim of the change in rules is to 
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j 
Please send me, without obligation, your FREE 

Money-Saver CHECK CHART, and Booklet:‘“‘How i 

to Make Your Material Handling Pay Dividends.” i 
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IN BELGIUM- 


12 


Correspondent Banks 
with 817 branches 


Through a well balanced economy and a willing- 
ness to work, Belgium was the first European 
country to stage a comeback after World War II. 
Its financial position is good, and foreign exchange 
presents no material problem to U. S. exporters. 


Traditionally, Belgian banks cooperate closely 
with Belgian business and industry. Because of our 
excellent relationship with 12 selected financial in- 
stitutions, whose 817 branches cover the country, 
Chemical can be of particular service to American 
industry in dealing with this prosperous country. 


Your inquiries are cordially invited. 


CHEMICAL BANK 
& 


TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


Foreign Department 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK (15) 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Reading the news of national and international 
affairs at home each week is the regular practice of 
80% of the readers of this magazine. Important 
advertisers are quick to cash in on the advantages 
of such an opportunity. 


U. S. News & World Report 
Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
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in Writing 
Folks like Royal Scot’s smooth- 
ness, its smudgeless thin lead—and 
best of all, TRYREX — the shape 


that makes holding easy, cuts 
writing fatigue. 
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SHAPED TO FIT 











YOUR HAND 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO., SPRINGFIELD, N.°J. 
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Moving 4eon? 


Surely you do not want to miss even one 
copy of this up-to-the-minute-news maga- 
zine. Help us to keep you well-informed 
about the fast-moving news events of the 
world by sending us your change of ad- 
dress at least two weeks prior to the time 
the change is to become effective. And 
please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news 
magazine should be sent. Help us to serve 
you promptly. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave. Dayton 1, Ohio 
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ONE-HOUR 


Furnace-Tested 
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Better Protection 





MEILINK STEEL SAFE CO. 
TOLEDO 6, OHIO 
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. . . Preventing abuses 
is to be job of Treasury 


purposes. The same thing applies to the 
rent from a piece of real estate that is 
transferred to a child by gift. 

The tax-writing committees of the 
House and Senate argue that there is no 
reason for excepting partnership income 
from the basic principle that “income 
from property is attributable to the own- 
er of the property.” 

Result of the change could be a rash 
of new family partnerships. Members of 
the congressional tax committees admit 
that the new rules could lead to wide- 
spread abuses. It will be the Treasury’s 
job to figure out how such abuses can be 
prevented. 


Move to End 
Tax-Free Pay 


The President who takes over at the 
White House in 1953 may find one of 
the big attractions of his job gone. 

The Senate has voted to remove the 
present tax exemption on expense allow- 
ances of the President, Vice President, 
Speaker of the House and members of 
Congress. The proposal becomes law if 
the House approves. 

As voted by the Senate, it will be 
Jan. 3, 1953, before these officials will 
be taxed like ordinary people. That is 
when a new Congress comes in, and 
just 17 days before the present terms 
of President. Truman and Vice Presi- 
dent Barkley expire. 

To show what full-scale taxation 
would mean to people in those jobs: 

Mr. Truman draws $150,000 a year, 
including a tax-free expense allowance 
of $50,000. If he were to lose the ex- 
emption on his expense money, his tax 
would rise from $44,724 to $78,468. 
That is on the basis of present tax rates. 
New, higher rates are soon to become 
law. 

Mr. Barkley and House Speaker Ray- 
burn get $40,000 each, including tax- 
free expense allowances of $10,000. 
Mr. Barkley’s present tax is $7,316. With- 
out exemption, his tax would be $11,500. 

A member of Congress gets $15,000 
a year, including a tax-free expense al- 
lowance of $2,500. Assuming he is mar- 
ried, his tax now is $2,213. Without the 
exemption on his expense money, his 
tax would rise to $2,810. 

The issue of tax favors for Govern- 
ment people arose while the Senate was 
trying to close “loopholes” in tax laws. 
Senators figured their tax-free expense 
allowances had to go. 
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iu LONDON @ BONN @ PARIS @ BUENOS AIRES 
the 
18S no 
come 
come 
Own- 
rash >> British-Iranian dispute over oil is getting deep into world politics. 
ter | Britain seems likely to be a loser on both political and economic fronts. 
widke. Soviet Russia is quietly making political capital from Britain's troubles. 
ury’s Latest deal is a British purchase of 200,000 tons of oil from Rumania, a 
mn be Soviet satellite. British now are dickering for another 200,000 tons. 
Explanation is glib enough: Britain needs oil, can't spare dollars. The 
Rumanians offered to sell oil for pounds at a fair price. Britain grabbed. The 
oil purchase is presented simply as an expedient business deal in a crisis. 
>> There's a big political hitch in the deal, however. Britain not only can't 
t the buy Iranian oil but refuses to let anyone else buy it. Buy Iran's oil, says 
1e of Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., and you buy a lawsuit, because it's "Stolen" oil. 
‘ie But Rumanian oil is "stolen," too. That country confiscated American and 
llow- British oil properties and refuses to pay a dime in compensation. Even Iran is 
ger not that tough. Iranians still offer some payment for wells and refineries. 
ae So Britain, oil hungry and dollar hungry, finds herself in the position of 
7 protesting a "theft" on the one hand and, on the other hand, buying from a "thief." 
. 
Sige >> Political overtones also are resulting from Britain's refusal to ship to 
and Iran "Scarce and dollar-worthy commodities." Among them is sugar. Now comes 
— Russia with an agreement to deliver 40,000 tons of sugar to Iran under a new 


trade pact. That amounts to more than a fourth of the country's import needs. 
ation Russia gains on two counts. Communist oil fuels Britain. Communist sugar 
a 

feeds Iran. The Russians are never Slow to seize a diplomatic advantage. 
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Pot >> Britain's steel industry gets the small end of the stick in the compromise 
468. deal with West Germany over exports of scrap from Germany. After five months of 
rates. heated controversy between London, Bonn and Washington..... 

—_ West German steel industry can count on 325,000 tons of scrap a month. 

Ray- Britain and U.S. together can be sure of no more than 30,000 to 40,000 tons 
pot a month of West German scrap. Compare that with British monthly imports of 

Vith- 100,000 tons of West German scrap last year, 130,000 tons the year before. 

900. Germans, allowed to use most of their scrap at home, seem to have won this 
sig round. British steel users will look to U.S. for steel more than ever. 

mar- Russians figure to win in this deal, too. West Germans are now free to turn 
- out more steel for machinery to go to East Germany, a Soviet zone. What makes 
_ this possible is the newly signed trade pact between West and East Germany. 

vern- Soviet interference in Berlin trade, you'll remember, held up this pact for 
- Was 


“Sty fonths. It was signed when Russians and West Germans knew there'd be enough 


yense 
(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


scrap kept in West Germany to fill East Germany's orders for steel. 


>> Europe's tourist business, useful dollar earner, isn't booming as expected. 

Total tourist crop, actually, has run ahead of last year's. Germans and 
Scandinavians helped to swell the total. But Americans with dollars, so far 
this year, have been less numerous than in 1950. Europeans wonder why. 

War scares were thought to be one reason. London figures they probably cut 
down American travel to Britain, despite the new Festival of Britain. 

Price may be a reason, too. Paris noticed Americans hunting out the cheaper 
places to eat and sleep. Riviera resorts, popular with wealthy Americans, speak 
of a 25 per cent reduction in the number of American tourists, as against 1950. 
Spain, on the other hand, reports 50,000 Americans visiting Spain this year, as 
compared with 25,000 last year. Lower prices, by comparison with France, appear 
as one reason. French and English find living in Spain cheaper than at home. 











>> With the season for war scares over, however, Americans appear to be more 
interested in traveling. Ship lines reported capacity bookings in September for 
tourist-class transatlantic passengers. That's unusual so late in the season. 
Winter cruises, according to advance sales, will be the heaviest since the 
war. Even February cruises are already booked up 70 and 80 per cent. 
In other words: Travel slack of early 1951 is being reversed. 





>> Tendency in London has been to see tourist business as a major hope for the 

future, a rather painless way of earning more dollars. But, on analysis..... 

Income from tourists, while double that of 1938, is actually just about the 
same when you adjust the figures for the rise in prices since then. And, as a 
percentage of total overseas receipts, tourists rate slightly under 1938. 

More tourists come to Britain than before the war, but they spend less. 

Income from American tourists--70 million dollars last year--isn't as big 
as all the talk might suggest. But, at that, it equals one fourth of the dollar 
value that Britain gets out of its physical exports to the U.S. 

Or, as "The Economist" of London puts it: Average American tourist, if using 
a British ship, is worth as much to Britain as the export of a car to the U.S. 











>> One problem for British, if the aim is to attract more dollar-spending 
Americans, is how to build more hotels, how to modernize some of the old ones. 

Harder problem may be how to interest hotel keepers in tourist business. 

For the average British hotel man, says "The Economist," tends to look on 
tourists like this: "If European, they speak the wrong language and complain 
about the food. If American, they are always demanding hot water or iced water 
--anything but water as God made it--and the noise they make disturbs the old 
ladies in the palm court. The average hotelkeeper much prefers the Englishman, 
who makes no complaints and no demands, sits quietly in the bar all evening and 
goes off to bed in a harmless stupor." 








>> Argentines are fairly familiar with revolts--real or phony--but they now 
have something they never expected to see--a meat shortage. 

One reason is two years of drought, reducing feed for beef cattle. Another 
reason is abnormally high consumption in Argentina. It's cutting into exports, 
hurting Argentina's foreign-exchange position. And drought may continue. 
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Yer are looking at the Hudson 
Interstate Highway Bridge under 
construction over the Mississippi 
River, joining Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. 2700 Tons of steel were fabricated 
in the 3 Allied shops to meet what 
seemed to be an impossible schedule. 


When the steel arrived on location, 
erecting crews, skilled in getting the 
steel up fast, went to work and you see 
above one span approaching the center 
and almost ready for joining. 


With construction ability like this, 
state highway engineers can heave a 
sigh of relief because they know that 
jobs awarded to Allied can be com- 
pleted rapidly. 


In the Hammond plant alone, there 
are over 8% acres of floor space under 
one roof. Here whole bridge sections 
can be pre-erected to insure perfect fit 
when the sections arrive on location. 


The service of our consulting en- 
gineers is available without cost or 
obligation. If you have plans and speci- 
fications already approved on jobs, 
send them to us to be estimated. 


* Clinton Bridge Corporation 
* Gage Structural Steel Corporation 


* Midland Structural Steel Corporation 


Fabricators and erectors of structural steel for high- 
way and railroad bridges; Industrial, office, school, 
and government buildings; Airport structures; Harbor 
facilities. 
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ne OF THE press—which means freedom to get 
news from all departments and agencies of the 
United States Government—has been severely re- 
stricted by an order just issued by President Truman. 

New regulations have been put into effect forbidding 
any federal employee in the executive branch from 
transmitting to anybody outside the Administration, 
orally or in writing, any information which the head 
of his department, or the subordinate delegated to 
“classify” such information, regards as taboo. 

The ostensible purpose is to guard what is deemed to 
be “security information.” But the actual terms of the 
order are so sweeping as to include the operations of 
every civil agency of the government—from the Bureau 
of Animal Husbandry to the RFC. 

Nobody objects to the safeguarding of military in- 
formation. The press, during two world wars, worked 
successfully in cooperation with the Government to 
guard secrets. The press on both occasions asked and 
obtained a definition of what type of facts were to be 
withheld from publication. These categories can be 
fairly broad and yet will be respected by the press. Vol- 
untary censorship has worked satisfactorily during 
wartime. It can work in “peacetime” now. 

The American Society of Newspaper Editors for sev- 
eral months has been protesting to the White House 
against the far-reaching nature of the proposed regula- 
tions. The managing editors of those newspapers which 
are members of the Associated Press met last week in 
San Francisco and voiced their vigorous protest, too. 


What has happened suddenly in free America 
that the press as an institution is treated with such a 
high hand by the President of the United States? He 
concedes that his Executive Order is the first of its kind 
ever issued in American history and that it covers all 
executive agencies of the Government. He expresses the 
hope that it will lead to more and not less information 
and insists it isn’t censorship. The press knows how and 
where censorship operates—it has had experience with 
governments for a long time. 

While, under the Constitution, Congress cannot pass 
any law “abridging the freedom of the press,” appar- 
ently the President can, by Executive Order, accom- 
plish the same purpose—he can bottle up official news 
at the source. He can gag all public officials. This can 
be more effective than any law of suppression. 

With the volume of words that are put into public 
documents, no official will be able to remember from 
day to day what was or was not classified as secret a 


(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 








month before. Consequently, rather than risk involve- 
ment in controversy, Government employees will 
choose to remain silent. About the only information 
that the public may get officially will be that which the 
President and his political advisers deem good for the 
Administration’s political fortunes. 

As a prompt sequel to the President’s regulations, an 
order was issued last week to 10,000 employees of the 
Office of Price Stabilization not to give out “any in- 
formation that might cause embarrassment” to that 
agency. It was proclaimed as in compliance with the 
President’s order, but it was immediately rescinded by 
command of the White House after a furore arose in 
Congress. It wasn’t explicitly repudiated either, the of- 
ficial explanation being merely that it “might be miscon- 
strued.” Evidently it was the publicity given the order 
that was considered at fault—not its substance. But 
for every one of these gag orders that leak out, there 
could be a dozen which the press would not discover 
and Congress would never hear about. 

There is no check now against the distortions fre- 
quently practiced by Administration officials—their 
omissions or their interpretations of facts, and, indeed, 
their selection of certain facts rather than others. News 
releases and propaganda, of course, will flow in large 
quantities as usual, but the American people will here- 
after be properly suspicious of the output of words from 
the executive agencies of the Federal Government. Even 
members of Congress, under the new regulations, are 
barred from getting information except as the President 
may permit. 


W hat are we to say now to the Iron Curtain 
countries over the “Voice of America” broadcasts? Are 
we to continue to boast hypocritically that we live in a 
republic with free institutions and that we enjoy “free- 
dom of the press”? Must we not hang our heads in 
shame as we see our own “iron curtain” coming down? 

Mr. Truman and his advisers did not issue the new 
regulations suddenly. This “iron curtain” order has 
long been under consideration. And finally bureaucracy 
and suppression won out over “freedom of informa- 
tion.” Wasn’t that one of the “four freedoms” for which 
tens of thousands gave their lives in World War II? 

The brave who sleep beneath the white crosses can- 
not answer. They cannot challenge those who are be- 
traying them today. It is for us, the living, to take up 
that challenge. For it is to us that the heroic dead be- 
queathed their trust and faith—their belief in a free 
press as the principal safeguard of all other freedoms. 
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